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d de} irtment of the Government. 
Paget constantly assures us, with 
official ec mpla ency, 
ungrateful public 
declines to place any confidence in their well-meant efforts. 
irl or in 


Notwithstanding their success in tiring out silencing 
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their critics, they cannot obtain immunity from criticism. 


As fast as one ardent reformer faints and falls by the way, 


or 158 converted by a Government tment from an 


appoll 
‘ ‘ 


defender of abu 8. snothe r takes his place 
M.P. for 


most conspicuous and effective 


opponent i] to a 


4] j ] i a ’ 1. . ; } . 
and renews the attack. Mi mer ly, Lincoln. 1S 


at present the member of 
‘that forlorn hope “ 
attempting to overcome the garrison of Somerset House and 
Whitehall. He the 
clearest manner possible how « the expenditure 
the 


national establishments: and 


which is perpetually, but in vain, 


has on former occasions shown in 
xtravagant is 
in the Royal dockyards, and how loose is so-called 
system of accounts in these 
he brought forward, the other night, a motion which appears 
go more directly to the root of the prevailing mis- 


tous tog 
submitted to 


management than any proposition hitherto 
Parliament. The dockyards are vast manufactories ; they 
ought to have at their head men of commercial and in- 
dustrial habits and training. Luste id of that, they are 
presided over by distinguished naval officers, who may be 
—and no doubt are—fully competent to sail a ship, but who 


The 


best years of their lives have been spent upon the sea; and 


do not therefore necessarily know how to build one. 


it is no fault of theirs if they are not good men of business, 
able organizers of labour, first-rate accountants, or clever 
mechanics. It is said that, because they know what is 
wanted, therefore they are the proper persons to be in- 
trusted with its production. But this is a fallacy which is 
obvious to every one who has the most rudimentary con- 
ception of the division of labour. The naval man ought to 
tell the civilian what to do; the latter should be left to do 
it. The ultimate and scarcely concealed object of the 
Mr. Seely submitted to the 


resolution which 


Commons the other evening, was to transfer the control of 


He cortented him- 
self, however, with asking the House to assent to the 


the dockyards to practical shipbuilders. 


apparently harmless proposition that “it is inexpedient to 
continue the practice of appointing naval officers who are 
not possessed of a technical knowledge of the business 
carried on in Her Majesty’s dockyards to the office of super- 
intendent thereof.” The propriety of such a declaration 
seems almost self-evident; but the Government, neverthe- 
less, succeeded in resisting it. The Board of Admiralty will 
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opportunity of rewarding 
and the 
the public spirit to insist upon the 


with good places ; expiring House of 


not 


advantage of the public service being preferred to every 


Commons has 


other consideration. At the present time it is useless to 
argue this, or any other question of the same kind ; all that 
we can do is to express a hope that the next assembly 
which meets in the Palace of Westminster will be more 
amenable to the dictates of common sense, and less open to 
official 


proved through the whole of its inglorious career. 


mystification, than the existing Parliament has 
The annual “ Ballot Motion” has been made, and has in 
No other fate 


can possibly befall it so long as it remains in its present 
=] 


due course been laughed out of the House. 
hands. Mr. Berkeley may have very sincere and deep con- 
victions on the subject. He says that he has, and we 
take him 


are 
bound to at his word. But he is singularly un- 
successful in impressing either the public or the House of 
Commons with any belief in his earnestness. He has utterly 
failed to give dignity or importance to the discussion which 
he has annually attempted to provoke, in spite of the advice 
of the best friends of the cause which he professes to have 
at heart. Having himself made the Ballot nothing more 
than a peg on which to hang droll stories and amusing jokes, 
it is not surprising that he has taught others to regard it in 
the same light. The annual “ chafling match” between Mr. 
Berkeley and Lord Palmerston is looked forward to by the 
House of Commons with very much the same feeling with 
which a Haymarket audience used to welcome a performance 
of “ Box and Cox” by those popular comedians, Mr. Buckstone 
and the late Mr. Harley. 


one to interfere in the humorous and farcical discussion 


It seems quite as absurd for any 


carried on between the noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
as it would have been for any one to take part in the dis- 
putes of the printer and the hatter. The so-called debate 
on the Ballot has gradually dwindled down to a mere sham 
fight between two veteran jokers, and at that point it will 
remain until some member of influence and position on the 
Liberal side of the House takes up the question with a view 
to success rather than to self-display. 

Her Majesty's Government appears to us to have dealt 
both fairly and skilfully with the demand for a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland. It is impossible to deny 
that our fellow-subjects of that faith in the sister-kingdom 
The 


Protestants have Trinity College, Dublin ; those—either 


are at present placed at an unfair disadvantage. 


Protestants or Catholics who do not object to mixed 
education, have the Queen’s College. But there 
means by which a Catholic parent, who conscientiously de- 
sires that his child should receive religious instruction, 


are no 


according to his own faith, as part of his education, can 
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last subject of consideration was the North-western territory. 
The Canadians desire that that territory should be made over to 
them, and for our own part we cannot see the slightest objection 


to the proposition. The only interest we have in the matter 
is that it should be thrown open to settlers as soon as possible, 
and that 
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are aware of is this desirable end so likely to be attained a by 
The idea of to 
ose as an independent Crown colony is totally absurd. 
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enarded by an intrenched position, garrisoned with 40,000 
bavonets, from the danger of being disturbed by 2 highland 


shee} S tealer. 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


‘ue excursion season has hardly commenced, but in its 


yet early life we are in the midst of death. The rails are 
replaced, the trucks have carried home the broken travelling- 
eases in which human life has been crushed ont, left to linger 
a little longer in agony, or spared life with maimed physical 
power ; widows, widowers, orphans, have hardly seen their dead 
to the grave, and again the long, crowded trains of pleasure- 
scekers hurry to the railway station, with return tickets, more 
than ever a kind of speculative scrip; their hearts set on enjoy- 
ment from a journey, which, it would seem from late events, is 
fraught with the danger of a Blondin exhibition, with the sole 
difference, that the wonderful skill of the traveller protects the 
one life endangered; in the excursion train some hundreds are 
exposed to a destruction from which no skill of their own can 
protect them. 

The public are for a time awe-stricken. There is great execu- 
tion done on a scaffold, upon which we are all for ever called to 
tread. For a certain proportion of every week of their lives, a 
large proportion of the public have to pass many hours in a 
railway carriage. The travelling power of a train depends 
upon the true bearing the wheels of its engines and its every 
carriage obtain on the two rails over which it is driven. To 
give this bearing the rails require the greatest nicety of adjust- 
ment; they are in limited lengths, resting on chairs at appointed 
distances; these, fastened to sleepers resting again on ballast, 
or, in the case of bridges, on certain framework. Every indi- 
vidual length of rail, so far as an accident is concerned, is a 
matter requiring the closest supervision; on its being in its 
proper place, and there properly seeured, the state of its “ face,” 
its good or bad wear, depend the safety of the train passing 
ever it. Any loosening of the chairs, sinking of the ballast, 
displacement of the sleepers, at once makes the line dangerous. 
Tron has a point of endurance at which it becomes weak to 
sustain weight, refractory to retain the position to whieh it has 
been bonnd. Heat, cold, much wet, long continued dry weather, 
all in their degree affect the condition of railroads. Permanent 
vay is only permanent by constant repair of its actual mate- 
rial, perpetual provision of means to keep its every detail in 


proper condition. 


Philanthropists have great scope for literary painting when 
they contemplate a large excursion train in the process of being 
filled. Holiday work is pleasant to look upon. It may be 
after its sort hard work, but it is no task-work. The shop, the 
counting-honse, the work-room, the crowded town dwelling, the 
eares of home, and the toil of business, are cast behind; the 
crowd of men, women, and children, have come to the counter 
where pleasure is sold as a matter of business. They pay their 
nvoney—who shall.say with how much self-denial it has been 
saved ?—take the little pasteboard passports which give them 
their title to be driven through their journey at a pace which 
seems to place the scene of their holiday enjoyment miles away, 
within the space of a few hours joyful chatter. How content 
ave they to bear the close patking of the carriages. So that 
they are once off, once sure that the treat to themselves and 
children is developing into all its full reality of quick travel, 
they seem to care for nothing else. All is mirth, in the vulgar 
tongne perhaps, but still real, honest, hearty holiday enjoyment. 
Four or five hundred jolly, pleasure-seeking souls, have cast 
care to the winds, forgotten toil; covering the fingers which 
searce ever feel a moment free of the needle, gloves are daintily 
worn, until heat makes them a misery; frames of hardy men, 
froin day to day guiltless of other clothing than that which could 
make hard, sweating work endurable, are clad in broad cloth 
and clean linen; children are Sunday dressed ; “the excursion”’ 
to these folk is as spring to the garden; toil makes winter of | 
the life to which these holidays in merey grant an occasional 
outgrowth of rest, ease, pleasure—social flowers to the workers 
of our great hive; of short growth, but the more enjoyable from 
their rarity. | 


The platform is nearly cleared; the long street on wheels, 
every dwelling of which is full of this pleasure-seeking life, 
moves with a spasmodic jerk, producing from many a window the 
welcome which, in many varying expressions, proclaims—* We 
are off!” The transport is well afloat, its voyage commenced, 
all seems prosperous; the pace mends, the joy of the travellers | 
mereases;" baskets are unpacked, bottles for men and women, 
bottles for babies. Hach carriage is a home, all at home | 
in it. | 
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| We will go-ahead some ten miles of this scene of innocent, 
confiding happiness. It is a hot, reeking day; we sit on a rail 
a few score fect from the—line. There is a gang of men at 
work upon it; they are repacking a portion of the line, lifting 
the sleepers, and driving in ballast underneath them. Some 
rails have been removed, and are now being refastened to their 
chairs; the labourers look from time to time up and down 
the line in a sleepy half-stupid sort of way; you see heat hag 
driven them wild with thirst; the beer they have taken to 
quench it only stupefies, does not refresh them. Some are 
lying down on the bank asleep, with the sun’s rays full upon 
them; one or two, a little superior in dress to the others, seem 
to be giving orders. You perceive these suddenly more autho- 
ritative; there is a good deal of hasty activity, certain lengths 
of rail have men busy on them. Their tools are now cast on 
to the bank, the men retreat from the line—a screech is heard 
—another, and another. It is the train of our friends on their 
holiday. The engineer has seen a red flag less than a mile 
off; it told him there was work doing on the line. “ Good 
God! they are coming full swing!” says the navvy close to us. 

You hear the grinding of “ breaks ’—the engine dashes by. 
There is a crushing noise as of gravel, iron, wood, all grinding 
together ; a cloud of dust, stones scattered in all directions— 
the engine is off the rails! Thirty yards farther it is on its 
side over a bank, in a cloud of steam. ‘There is now one long 
sound—long it sounds, although it was scarcely for a minute— 
of crashing woodwork ; carriage is heaped on carriage. There 
lies the wreck. From within come the screams, frantic and 
agonizing, of the living crowd crushed in that mass of wood, 
iron, and glass. Before the heart of the spectator can again 
beat to the time which gives him the courage to regard the 
scene at his feet, he hears the orders given to men to run with 
all haste with the red flag, to save, if possible, the next train, 
due in five minutes, from rushing on, to add its burden to the 
carnage. 

We will not attempt to describe the cruel scene in its awful 
details. The telegram has a marvellous power of fact- 
condensation. The authorities, in an hour or less, hear, 
“ Excursion train thrown off the line at —-—; several killed, 
many wounded.” They gather together a staff of surgeons 
and workmen, and hurry to the scene. The dead are to be 
carried to the nearest place for an inquest, the wounded to be 
given up to the medical men, the rails to be relaid, that the 
traffic may not be interrupted; the débris of carriages, 
engine, &c., to be put out of the way. It is a railway 
accident, there will be a good deal of public sensation—for 
ten days; private acute misery, for many a year. Mourning 
for the dead; pain to be borne, and mourning to be worn by 
many of the living. The press will justly denounce the authors 
of the catastrophe, questions will be put in Parliament. The 
company will be some thousands out of pocket. In a few 
days, at many a spot, on many a “ line,” a spectator may, for 
all we can see, look upon just such another, or perhaps far 
worse scene. 

Would such careless work be allowed on any line on which 
the Queen or Prince of Wales was expected to travel? If the 
directors determined to have a day “ out” and dine together to 
celebrate a parliamentary triumph at some town on their line, 
would their special train be subjected to such risk? Is it not 
enough to know the danger ever present, from defective wheels 
and ordinary machinery, when driven as railways are daiven, 
without our having to learn that the safety of a whole ¢rain 
depends upon the care taken by the class of men employed to 
relay or repair the line, to so regulate their work and signals, 
that trains shall be conducted safely over parts of it where 
nothing but slow pace can be consistent with safety. 

It is all very well to talk of more guards, more break-power, 
but from the evidence now before the public, it is clear that 
the danger lies in a direction that requires vigilance and trust- 
worthiness in quarters over which the drivers and guards have 
no control. Platelayers and their foremen may be good of their 
sort; we would urge, that over them should be officers much 
superior to them, with the fullest despotic power; with instru- 
ments by which they can at once tap the telegram wires, and 
stop any trains—all trains—until they are satisfied of the 
safety of every rail relaid. Monster trains help to swell 
dividends; man is a gregarious animal, likes a crowd, and 
always undervalues the danger he shares with many of his 
species. » The ordinary traffic of a railway on any of the chief 
lines is more than sufficient to test the power of its dead and 
living plant to sustain it; when to this is added the strain on 
both, from this extraordinary excursion pressure, we have no 
right to be surprised that the accidents which are now before us 
happen. We have, however, a right to demand that extra- 
ordinary risk should be protected by special measures of pre- 
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caution. We admit that all the late accidents did not occur 
tg excursion trains, but the cause from which they resulted 
would have been as destructive to these as to any other trains. 


THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL. 

Iv the year LGOS an Act was passed to regulate the qualifi- 
cations of medical men, and to form a body styled “The 
' ‘ a > Madic \dneati , i : 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration of the 
NS P -* *; ry’ - * aa . > 
United Kingdom. This body, which was afterwards termed 
the “ General Medical Council,” embraced three local divisions 
—the Branch Councils for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In the years 1859, 1860, and 1862, further Acts were passed 


+ 


conferring additional powers upon the established Council, and 
giving it from the date of its first establishment the rights of a 
body corporate—*a perpetual succession and a common seal, 
with a capacity to hold lands,” for the purposes mentioned in 
the Act. 1t was composed of representatives from the several 


P . .* . 7 1 . . , 
licensing medical bodies throughout the kingdom—one from each 


rl 
institution—and of six individuals nominated by Government, 
four of whom were appointed for England, one for Scotland, and 
one for Ireland. Thus constituted, its objects were the improve- 
ment of medical education, and the prevention of quackery ; and 
its duties were to discuss the present condition of the medical 
profession, and to decide upon such measures as appeared best 
calculated to attain the desired ends. The task imposed 
upon the professional parliament was a vast one, for it involved 
encounters with the interests and prejudices of institutions 
which had previously been accustomed to legislate in great 
measure for themselves. There was an Augean stable 
to be cleaned out, and the Council set to work 
with considerable energy to achieve the operation. Its 
labours naturally divided themselves into two distinct 
sections—the student and professional departments. It was 
necessary to consider the existing form of education with 
a view of producing consolidation and uniformity on the one 
hand, and elevation of the standard on the other; and it was 
also requisite that some means should be adopted of accurately 
distinguishing, and of enabling the public to distinguish, between 
properly-trained medical men and those who made professional 
pretensions to which they had no claim. Further, it was 
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essential to unify the three pharmacopoocias, for the purpose of 


removing those difficulties in prescribing, which arose from the 
circumstance that each medicinal preparation was prepared 
by different processes in the three divisions of the United King- 
dom. The investigation of the existing mode of education was 
by far the most weighty subject which the “ Medical Council ” 
had to inquire into, and we wish we could add that it has 
done its work successfully. Medical education, as we pointed 
out in a former number, refers to two distinct periods of 
the student’s life: there is the preliminary education, which 
takes place before the more special study commences, and 
there is the special professional study. ‘The Council, therefore, 
had to regulate the character of the preliminary and profes- 
sional forms of education, to determine what their relations to 
each other should be, and to decide as to the term of years over 
which the latter should extend. Finally, it had also to decide 
upon the nature of the examinations which were to test the 
student’s proficiency. 

Thus we see that the Medical Corporation had three grand 
aims, which it proposed to accomplish in the following 
manner :—'o elevate the profession by improving the methods 
of education; to facilitate the practice of prescribing by pub- 
lishing a single pharmacopcia; and to prevent quackery by 
the registration of duly qualified practitioners and the prose- 
secution of those who, though carrying on the profession of 
medical men, had not their names upon the pages of the 
“ Register.” 

Of course, the expenses incident to such duties as the 
“Council” had to undertake were exceedingly heavy, and 
it became necessary, at the outset, to provide for them. ‘This 
was done by the institution of a registration fee. As the pro- 
fession was to be so immensely benefited, it was only fair that 
it should pay for the advantage. Accordingly, it was enacted 
that all persons who obtained their profession subsequently to 
January Ist, 1859, should pay a fee of five pounds for registra- 
tion, and that those who were duly qualified before that date 
should be entitled to registration upon payment of two pounds, 
A gigantic tax was in this way levied upon the entire pro- 
fession, and as a result the Council was placed in possession 
of funds more than adequate to its requirements. The Council 
entered upon what was hoped would be a career of usefulness 
with brilliant prospects. It was endowed with immense 
powers and with ample means, and was composed of men who 
had passed their lives in the investigation of the questions 
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vonsummation so “devoutly to be desired” is as far off as 


ever, that the dreams which we indulged in 1858 are no 
nearer realizati n than they were at fest. The Coun ' come 
menct d operati ons, but “ how not to do it” se ms to have been 
their guiding maxim, and, as a consequence, “as you were ” 
has been the t W@ordre which has practically been i ad 


to the medical men of Great Britain. Let us, however 
mm justi e to the Council, glance at the fruits of the - ions. 
First, it insisted upon a preliminary examination being held. 
All students who were about to enter upon the pursuit of 
medical learning should show that they possessed a good 
general education. And how did the Council effect this? 
Not by framing a rule that candidates should be ac juainted 
with the writings of a certain number of Greek, Latin. Freneh, 
and English authors; that they should be familiar with ele- 
mentary mathematics, and that they should have an intimate 
knowledge of the languages in which they were examined. 


There was { 


actempt made to lay down a uniform system of 
preliminary examination; but instead of that, the Council en- 
forced the holding of these examinations, while they left their 
character to be determined by the licensing bodies. “What was 
the result ? Each institution formed its own code as to what 
a general education should be; and while in some cases an 
examination equivalent to that for an Arts degree was re- 
quired, in others the student was merely obliged to show that 
he could construe a few lines of Virgil, and understand two or 
three of Euclid’s propositions. Was this uniformity? Was 
this the proper means of elevating the educational standard? 
In regard to final or professional examinations, literally no- 
thing was effected. The licentiate of the Edinburgh College 
of Physicians held still the same legal status as the graduate 
of the London University, and on the impropriety of sucha 
condition of things it is unnecessary for us to comment. 
Passing, then, from the question of improved education, what 
good has either the public or profession derived from the 
“ Register ’—that vaunted offspring of the new act which 
was to effect such marvels for the professors of medicine ? 
No uniformity having been established as to the professional 
examinations, we find that apothecaries, surgeons, physicians, 
and doctors have the same privileges and immunities. Will 
any one assert that an apothecary’s claims upon the 
public as a member of the medical profession, are equal 
to those of a graduate of a university? Yet, though the 
Council has done nothing to elevate the apothecary to a level 
with the graduate, it protects him from the innovations of the 
herbalist, without protecting graduates from his innovations. 
The Register presents us with a huge list of the names 
of persons whose medical titles proceed from nearly a dozen 
different classes of licensing bodies, holding examinations 
of the most varied character. Does this seem like um- 
formity ? But then, it will be said, there is the new pharma- 
coposia, the British Pharmacoposia ! And what is this? Prior 
to the creation of the Medical Council there existed, as we 
have said, three recognised lists of medicines. Scotch chemists 
prepared their “tinctures” and “decoctions” in one way and with 
one strength, and English and Irish ones had their own especial 
methods. The Medical Council following out its grand 
scheme of uniformity, offered us a remedy for our anomalous 
pharmacopoial system. No longer were those who compounded 
prescriptions to be puzzled by conflicting formularies. There 
was to be one great work of reference for the druggists and 
apothecaries,—the British Pharmac ypooia. Thousands of pounds 
were expended in the production of the new work, the greatest 
secrecy was adopted in its preparation, and at last it appeared. 
ut what a muddle! ‘Those portions which related to the 
chemistry of medicines were in several instances erroneous ; old 
and exploded ideas and methods were introduced, and the whole 
exhibited such utter carelessness as to the manner in which it had 
been arranged, thatforalong timetheonly consideration it received 
from the public was that which it met in savage and merciless 
Such, then, has been the progress of the Council. 
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criticism. 
Little has been done to protect the interests of 


really uphold the dignity of medicine, and nothing has been 


effected to raise the educational standard. 

We have traced the operations of the “ corporate body ’ 
its birth to the year 1864, and it now behoves us to say a 
word or two as to the result of its last conference. In April 
last the sitting extended over a fortnight, and was chara 
zal of noisy discussion, which, to make matters 
worse, extended rather to m imutice than to principles. Indeed, 
tig desire to avoid generalities and s suabble over detail 
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they have done much during the session. A rule has been 
drawn up to the effect that in future every student, prior to 
registration as a student, shall forward to the Registrar a cer- 
tificate of having passed a preliminary examination in arts 


recognised by the Council; and that “ the several licensing | 
bodies be requested not to admit to examination after October, | 


1869, any caudidate for licence or degree whose name does not 
appear on the authorized list of medical students.” From this 
it would seem that the previous regulation has not been strictly 
carried out, and certainly from the wording of the present rule 
there does not appear to be any decided probability of it being 
more rigidly enforced than its predecessor. A resolution has 
also been passed that “ no licence be obtained at an earlier 
period than after the expiration of forty-eight months subse- 
quent to the registration of the candidate as a medical student.” 
The object of this apparently is to compel young men of 
ability to spend as much time in procuring a knowledge of 
their profession as those whose powers are of an inferior stamp. 
We congratulate the Council upon its wisdom. It has arranged 
that the professional examination shall in future be divided 
into two parts; this is of course to be approved of as offering 
more facility to the student, but as an important alteration it 
is unworthy of notice. We come now, however, to the most 


serious resolution which we think the Council has yet | 


framed; it is this:—all persons who in future shall 
either practice medicine or surgery, or use any medical 
title or degree, unless registered, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £20 for every such offence. This is 
a very grave and serious resolution, and fortunately has to 
come before Government before it can be acted upon. It 
places all licensing bodies under the entire control of the 
* Council,’—and virtually deprives all bodies of the privilege 
of granting licenses; for if no license be legal save that which 
obtains the recognition of the Council, and if the latter has 
the right of refusing this recognition, its power for good or evil 
will be almost unlimited. One of its recent acts must go far 
to deprive it of public confidence, and will probably very 
materially influence the decision of the Government. The 
University of London—whose degrees, as severe intellectual 
tests, are equal to those of any other university in the world— 
has applied for recognition of its new degree of “ Master in 
Surgery,” and the Medical Council has refused to grant it. 


Cou!d there be any grosser violation of the common principles | 


of equity? ‘The examination for this degree is an infinitely 


higher test than that of any of the colleges of surgeons, yet | 
the Council declines to register it as a legal qualification, | 


Apparently the Council forgets that it is a body representing a 
large section of educated society, and when questions arise 
which interfere with local interests it loses respect for its 
dignity in the desire to give pecuniary advantage to a certain 
number of favourite institutions. It has become, as a contem- 
porary has well expressed it, “a parliament of rotten boroughs.” 
A clique was formed in the Council the moment the university 
became a candidate for registration, and to protect the monetary 
interests of the colleges of surgeons, the important interests 
of the profession generally have been shamefully neglected. 

We would urge, therefore, upon the profession the propriety 
of appealing to Government to have the Council reconstructed, 
for it seems to us that sawve qui peut is too much the order 
of the day. Indeed, apart from the charge of sacrifice of 
important principles to petty interests, it seems to us that 
some of the members are hardly qualified to deal with all the 
questions which come before them. In one of the discussions 
a gentleman informed the meeting that the examination of the 
Apothecaries’ Company “included mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, Latin, and, if volunteered, Greek. When he underwent 
his examination he thought it a most respectable one, and he 
was proud to have passed it. He could only say now that if 
he were subjected to the examination that young men have to 
undergo at the Apothecaries’ Hall he should certainly be 
rejected..... As long as he had a voice in the appointment 


of examiners he would see that those gentlemen were thoroughly | 


qualified for their task.” Now, without commenting upon the 
possibility of a member of the Medical Council being “ plucked ” 
at the Apothecarics’ examination, we have a right to ask how 
such a person could possibly decide whether examiners are 
competent or not. 

To us the transactions of the Council appear an interminable 
muddie of wordy disputes about matters of no real import. 
Unlike the proverbial parrot whose absence of speech was com- 
pensated for by an intense power of thought, the “ Council” 
seems to revel in jabber, and to exhibit a most remarkable 
horror of everything in the shape of progress. It does work, 
and expends great energy in doing it; but the work done is of 
no benefit to the profession. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUDICIAL BRAIN. a 
Ir is now twelve years since the third reading of Lor | pe 
Hotham’s “ Judges Exclusion Bill” gave occasion to the latest, ar‘ 
and one of the most brilliant, dispiays of Macaulay’s eloquence, Th 
The bill had reached its last stage without much discussion mé 
and without any division, and its promoter was, no doubt, already ho 
congratulating himself on its safety. Little did he anticipate tin 
the storm which was about to burst over him. At a quiet 
morning sitting the great historian gave the unfortunate th 
measure its quietus, It is, he said, especially directed at the m¢ 
Master of the Rolls. But why not extend its application? If pu 
it is desirable above all things to separate politics from judicial At 
functions, why not exclude every Recorder from Parliament ? tit 
Nay more—and at this point we can inagine the blank coun. gr 
tenances of the country gentlemen—why not exclude every by 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions? The last argument was deci- = 
sive, and changed the languid acquiescence of the House into ar 


active hostility. Members had come pouring in on hearing ar 
that Macaulay was ‘ up,” and when the division-bell rung de 
poor Lord Hotham found himself in a minority of more than m 
a hundred. His pet scheme was literally kicked out, and has eq 
never been heard of from that day to this. ' a 

The decision of the House was, we think, sound; and it was cc 
certainly in analogy with the spirit of English institutions. hi 
We are used to the combination of politics and law. The ; rv 
House of Lords is at the same time the supreme court of 
appeal and a great deliberative assembly. Inthe great Reform 
debate of 1832, the foremost champions of the contending 
parties were Lord Brougham (the Chancellor) and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, at that time Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and they 
fought with a fierceness unknown in these more “mealy 
mouthed ” days. But they were not worse debaters because 
they were great judges, nor worse judges because they were 
great debaters. Nothing is more hateful, it is true, than a 
political judge. The wretched sycophants and courtiers who 
disgraced the bench under the Stuarts, may serve as examples. 
It is, however, possible for a judge, whose tenure of office is 
secure, to be a politician without carrying pulitics into the 
judgment seat; and, if his independence is beyond suspicion, 
his habits of mind make him a peculiarly valuable member of 
a legislative assembly. “A judge,” says Jeremy Bentham, 
“ought to sit in the representative assembly that legislates 
for the commonwealth; for the very best school for a great 
legislator is the judicial bench, and legislative ability is so 
rarely found in any society that it is madness to throw it 
away, if it is accessible.” We are glad, therefore, that the 
Master of the Rolls can still sit in the House of Commons, and 
are inclined to regret that the Placemen’s Act of Anne dis- 
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of course, inadmissible. They are in fact, in a certain sense, 
members of the House of Lords. At the commencement of a 
new Parliament they are still summoned by writ “ to be per- 
sonally present;” and although they now only attend occa- 
sionally to give advice on difficult questions of law, they once 
had votes as well as voices. Their place is on the woolsack ; 
but cs a mark, we presume, of inferiority, “ they are not to be 
covered until the Lords give them leave.” It is worth remark- 
ing that during the Commonwealth they were eligible to seats 
in the Lower House. 

But although it be granted that judges make good legis- 
lators, it by no means follows that legislators will make good 
judges. Yet every succeeding general election shows that a 
seat in Parliament is one of the most coveted objects of pro- 
fessional ambition. Rising barristers who six years ago were 
perhaps almost unknown, are seeking the suffrages of con- 
stituencies in every part of the kirgdom. And they are wise 
in their generation, for Parliament is in these days the road to 
the bench, though it may not be the best education for it. 
“ Why are there so many lawyers in Parliament ?” once asked 
the late Mr. Drummond. “ Because they know that making 
flashy partisan speeches in the House of Commons is more 
likely to procure them judicial situations than fagging in their 
chambers.” Mr. Drummond was not accustomed to measure 
his words, and this is rather an extreme method of stating the 
case. But it has truth at the bottom of it. All men, or 
nearly all, go into the House of Commons with a double 
motive. It is the very select few who can endorse the decla- 
ration made by young Mr. Brassey the other day at Devon- 
port, that his only desire was to lay the large fortune with 
which Providence had endowed him on the altar of his con- 
stituents and his country. We are not all Brasseys. The 
majority of candidates have themselves in their eyes as well as 
the national interests. A great merchant wants to increase 
his business, a country squire his influence, a lawyer his 
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chances of promotion; and none of them do their work the 
worse, because they abstain from public protestations that they 
are not as other men are. Pharisaic speeches are base coin. 
They will not go down with the British elector. 
man none the less who tells him openly, “I will do my best 





honestly for you and for England, but I intend at the same | 


time to do what is best for myself.” 
The numerous barristers, therefore, who are striving to enter 


the next Parliament do not excite our jealousy. They are | 


mostly men with brains, and will bring to the consideration of 
public questions minds trained in the habit of exact reasoning. 
At any rate, they are better than raw youths, whose only dis- 
tinction is inherited wealth or an historic name. There is a 
great cry at present for young members, and if it is adopted 
by the constituencies, our “conscript fathers” will be young 
enough to the grandchildren of those who elect them. People 
are apt to forget that ignorance is as common between twenty 
and thirty as between fifty and sixty. Youth hides a woman’s 
defects, but it intensifies a man’s. We confess to preferring a 
middle-aged Queen’s counsel to a lad whose assurance may be 
equal to Pitt’s, but whose intellect is that of a schoolboy. A 
man who keeps one eye on the Bench and the other on his 
constituents’ interests, is likely to see more than a boy who 
has to keep eyes and ears wide open to catch up the first 
rudiments of political knowledge. The stormy arena of party 
warfare may not be the best preparation for judicial functions ; 
but as long as he is in the arena, the trained lawyer performs 
his part with tact and propriety. He is, indeed, usually rather 
too much of a party man. He is transformed by crossing 
W estminster Hall. On one side he is the sturdy advocate of 
his client's cause, and thinks nothing of bearding “my lord” 
and the jury fearlessly. On the other side he obeys the crack 
of the Treasury or Opposition whip with admirable docility. 
His is never a doubtful vote. He cannot afford to be a 
waverer. He does not care to sit apart in sulky isolation as 
an “ independent member.” He makes himself generally useful 
to his party, and he hopes that some day his party will be 
useful to him. Nor will he be disappointed, for experience 
proves that its managers will grow wonderfully alive to his 
merits, if he can @isplay them by his voice and vote. 

Of late years, at all events, our parliamentary lawyers cannot 
complain of neglect. It has become the rule to recruit the 
Bench from their ranks. Take, for example, the appointments 
of Lord Chancellor Westbury. Setting aside Mr. Justice Shee, 
who was promoted in deference to the unanimous wish of the 
profession, and who had been out of Parliament since 1857, 
when he paid with his seat for Kilkenny for his vote against 
Lord Palmerston on the Chinese war, every recently-appointed 
judge has been transferred to the Bench directly from the 
House of Commons. Mr. Justice Mellor obtained a silk gown 
in 1851, but until he was elected for Nottingham, in 1859, very 
long odds would have been offered in the profession against his 
elevation. No sooncr, however, had he gained that important 
seat than the Government became alive to his legal merits. 
But for that happy accident, he might to this day have 
“ blushed unseen ” upon the Midland Circuit. As it was, upon 
the retirement of Sir Hugh Hill, he was selected to fill the 
vacancy. He has made an admirable and painstaking judge ; 
and in his case, at least, the vicious principle of parliamentary 
selection has led to no evil result. Take, again, the case of 
Mr. Baron Pigott. As a serjeant, he travelled the Oxford 
Circuit for years, attracting the notice neither of the public, 
the profession, nor the Lord Chancellor. He had about as 
much chance of being a judge as Brother Ignatius has of 
being Archbishop of Canterbury. But he became member for 
Reading, and instantly emerged from obscurity. Only a few 
months elapsed, and he replaced Sir James Wilde in the Court 
of Exchequer. Whether he has been a success there or not 
we have no means of absolutely ascertaining, but we are 
informed that he has stated that he finds himself equal to the 
duties of his new position. 

Now, we by no means complain of barristers in Parliament 
being elevated to the judicial bench. What we protest against 
is that the mere fact that they are in Parliament should be 
considered as their qualification. Such a principle of selection 
is radically unsound, and only encourages the maimed and halt 
of the profession to seek for seats in order to cover their legal 
deficiencies. It gives us bad members and bad judges. All 
that we wish is to see the foremost men chosen, whether they 
are in Parliament or out of it, and whether they are Whigs or 
Tories. Lord Westbury in his last appointment seems to us 
to have gone on the right plan. Mr. Justice Montague Smith 
had distinguished himself in the House by ten years’ perti- 
nacious opposition to Liberal Governments. He may, therefore, 
be said to have won his promotion not because he was an 
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| M.P., but in spite of being an M.P. But he was one of the 

| best lawyers in Westminster Hall, and consequently one of the 

| fittest for the office of judge. He will, we doubt not, prove as 

_ great an ornament to the Court of Common Pleas as he was to 
the House of Commons and the Western Circuit, Other men 
however, equally eminent, and far more eminent than many 


| Tecent judges, have been passed over for years. Mr. Mellish 


and Mr. Lush, for instance—to select two names from many— 
men with legal minds of the highest order, are still at the bar, 
practising before tribunals some of whose members are im- 
measurably their inferiors. Why are they overlooked unless 
it be because they have never mixed in the turmoil of party 
strife? Surely the keen intellectual encounters which take place 
before the Courts in banco, or in the Exchequer Chamber, are 
more likely to develop a judicial brain than the humours of a 
contested election or the heats of a political debate. 








THE CADETS AT SANDHURST. 


Ix old times, the Lord of Misrule was a great person at 
Christmas-tide. He was privileged to do pretty well what he 
liked, and what he liked above everything was to make a 
jovial disturbance, to thwack people right and left, and to 
set the rafters ringing with wild cries and laughter. The idea 
might have been derived from the ancient institution of the 
Saturnalia, during which masters and slaves changed places, 
and the latter were privileged for the time being to 
lord it over the former, by way of reminding them of the 
rights of man as they existed in the Golden Age. Some form 
of rioting seems, for one reason or another, to be inseparable 
from the idea of a holiday. The nations of Southern Europe 
make the Carnival an excuse for giving the rein to their wild 
spirits, for extinguishing each other in bags of flour, and for 
pelting the public generally with a hail-storm of rosebuds and 
sweetmeats. English “ gents” going to the Derby affect rotten 
eggs as a choice expression of their hilarity; and English 
schoolboys, on the eve of breaking up, are tacitly permitted, 
within certain wide and not very well-defined limits, to flout 
the master and beard the teachers. The old, half-tamed, inex- 
tinguishable instincts of the wild man are always ready, on 
these joyous occasions, to break out again with the force of 
water long compressed; and even persons of grave demeanour 
in ordinary life seem to lose their heads when let out of school, 
and to run riot with all the rugged energy of satyrs, and all 
the fierce exuberance of bacchanals. 

If the misconduct of the cadets at Sandhurst, mentioned in 
the Pali Mall Gazette, had been confined to a mere outburst of 
animal spirits consequent on the approaching departure of the 
young gentlemen for their homes for the recess, we should not 
have been inclined to view it with severity. It is scarcely to be 
expected that a number of spirited youths should behave, 
under the stimulus of a near release from their studies, with 
the staidness of the father of a family about to set off for 
the seaside in the dull season of business. But the facts as 
related in the new evening journal show much more than this. 
They show a systematic insubordination on the part of the 
cadets, which argues but poorly for their sense of military duty, 
and indicates a tendency of mind discreditable to gentlemen 
and fatal to soldiers. On arecent occasion, it appears, they shut 
themselves up in a neighbouring fort, alleging some grievance 
which may or may not have had a good foundation, but which 


‘could hardly have justified such an act of defiance. An 


inquiry was instituted, and the Duke of Cambridge warned the 
malcontents that a repetition of such conduct would entail 
serious consequences. The cadets, according to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, are “ hampered by so few regulations” that it 1s really 
difficult for them to be disobedient. Nothing, however, 1s 
insurmountably difficult to minds resolved upon a given course ; 
and assuredly disobedience is one of those luxuries which are 
always possible. On Monday the young gentlemen were to go 
home; and on Sunday night they resolved that their act 
of disobedience should take the very genial form of a@ 
They accordingly smuggled some wine into the 
bath-room, and prepared to enjoy themselves previously 
to going to bed. It was a very venial offence, but 
it was against the rules of the college; and the subaltern— 
a lieutenant in the army—having discovered the fact on 
visiting the dormitories, according to custom, at ten o’clock 
in the evening, ordered the cadets to their rooms, and confis- 
cated the wine. Hereupon, the disappointed revellers raised 
howls of annoyance and indignation, and presently proceeded 
to fling water and sundry pairs of boots at the head of the 
lieutenant. Some expression of vexation was no doubt natural; 
but boots are a strong form of protest, and a line must be 
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drawn, beyond which grumbling passes imto rebelion. The 

projection of missiles at the head of an officer placed in 
“iar 
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ty is clearly on the wrong side of that line, and even 
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the aspersion of a superior with water from the ewer cann 
but be considered as an infraction of the first principles of 
ne “4 cS rT’ 4 » “rn, apt ye = ] 277 y 
military subjection. There was once a negro actor who, being 
zi ; ba ,. . . (’ . ‘ , 7 yt. 4 i j 
accustomed to various playfully derisive acts of jacuiation from 
the gallery, but finding them-one night take a form which he 
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considered undignified, stated, in a brief address to the house, 
that he had no objection to stones, but that he couldn’t stand 
bricks. The licutenant-subaltern might, in similar wise, have 
told the young gentlemen that he could just tolerate a few 
murmurings, but that boots were unpardonable, and the pro- 
jection of water utterly against the Articles of War. Seriously, 
however, there can be no doubt that such conduct was 
disgraceful, ungentlemanly, and subversive of all proper 
discipline. Vhat makes the matter worse is that the 
same disorderliness was repeated on the following morning, 
when the leutenant’s windows were broken while his 
wife was yet sleeping. The Duke of Cambridge, when in- 
formed of these facts, again lectured the young fellows, as 
on tle previous occasion, and announced that the B company, 
in which the affair had taken place, should be detained, that the 
commissions awarded to it must be withheld till the ringleaders 
were given up, and that the latter should not be permitted to 
enter her Majesty’s service. The cadets afterwards agreed 


among themselves (having first struck out all those who had 


v no) 
qualified for commissions without purchase) to ballot for a 
certain number to be given up, to whom were added a few of 


the most notorious rebels. “The end of the affair,” says our 
informant, “was that the offending company were allowed to 
proceed to their homes that night, the cadets designated as 
ringleaders lieing ordered to attend at the Horse Guards on a 
future day.” We trust, however, that this is not really the 
end of the affair. If such acts are to go unpunished, except 
by a scolding from royal lips, the ultimate effect on the army 
will be most serious. 


— 


It is obvious that there must be something very defective in 
the discipline of the college to permit of such a state of things 
among a set of boys and young men ranging from sixteen to 
two or three-and-twenty. The cadets are evidently left too 
much to their own devices, and to the demoralization which 
comes of idleness. They are “hampered by few regulations,” 
they have but little work to perform, and they come in time to 
think a vulgar “spree” the greatest of pleasures, and the 
highest test of spirit. 


OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 

Iv must strike many people as strange that when so much is 
being said about cheapening University education, a proposal 
should have been submitted to Congregation for increasing the fees 
paid by undergraduates when they offer themselves for exami- 
nation. 

at , ye ie , 
_ The income enjoyed by the University (in which a most 
important item is the monopoly for printing Bibles) is so much 
larger than even the large expenditure, that a considerable 
sum is generally funded or put into some other investment every 
year. Such being the case, it appears hardly credible that a 
prop sition should be made to levy upon undergraduates a new tax 
which would be felt as a definite grievance, and the pecuniary 
profit from which would be comparatively so very small. Doubtless 
ha 4 ‘ ' ; , 7 7 a 
the ti llacy at the bottom of the proposition was that the examina- 
tions are or ought to be self-supporting ; that the fees paid to the 
Univ ‘rsity represented the stipend of the examiners, which not 
only ought not to be, but actually is not, the case. However, 
proceeding upon that fallacy, when in accordance with a recent 
statute the number of the examiners was increased by the separa- 
tion of the Class and Pass schools, it seems to have been thought 
that such an increase of examiners implied a corresponding increase 

q ) Vat nea apray wove ‘ ~ . . : 
In the fees. Ones accept, however, that the examiner is not paid 
by the fees, and there is not a shadow of reason left for such 
an unconstitutional change. Would it not be best of all that 
the alumni of the University should pay no fees whatever for 
being examined? If the University has such large funds at her 
command— if such considerable fees are paid by every one at his 
matriculation, and on proceeding to any degree—to say nothing 
J : ce , : d , ar foal 
of the yearly dues exacted as long as any one’s hame continues on 

i eee : pedir 

the books of a college or hall—might not the University very well 
and very fairly supply the whole of the necessary machinery for 
examinations in ali those subjects which enter into the curriculum ? 
’ . v . 
The finances could well bear it, and the change would be worthy of 
& great national institution. It would be very satisfactory if a 
balance-sheet of the revenues and expenses of the University were 
printed every year, in a simple form, intelligible to all. As it is, 
the accounts lie for inspection on certain days ; but to make them 
accessible to everybody, some general statement ought to be circu- 
lated. It was tried once, and afterwards abandoned ; perhaps 
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from the difficulties which arose, or which it was feared might arise 
by giving everybody an opportunity of cavilling about the details 
ot the financial system. But, without clainsing a statement of every 
detail, would it not be an advantage to know from year to year 
what the income of the University was from its estates, its fees 
and the proceeds of the press, and to have set opposite to that the 
sums expended on examinations, on the purchase or improvement 
of property, and in various grants for literary, charitable, or other 
purpose in Oxford and elsewhere, and to learn what was the gur- 
plus to the credit of the University. Such a balance-sheet ought 
not to be difficult to prepare, and would be a satisfaction to all. 
The feud between the University and the City respecting the 
establishment of the railway factories on Cripley meadow, has been 
by no means smoothed over. Congregation has appointed a delegacy 
to confer with the Board of Directors of the Great Western ; and 
the City has capped it by holding a large indignation-meeting in 
\«the yard of the Town Hall, which, however, it is fair to say was 
| conducted with much moderation, the only names which were 
received with absolute execration being the Z'imes and Professor 
Goldwin Smith, whose arguments against the establishment of the 
carriage works were quoted in your last Oxford letter. This 
gentleman’s name acts just now on the City like a red rag on a 
bull. One worthy alderman, in his Town-Hall speech, expressed a 
hope that, old as he was, he might yet live to see the day when the 
much-abused skilful artisans would be able to impart much more 
“ modern history ” than this professor has yet learned, and to give 
more instruction than any professor of logic could propound (this 
seems rather a dark speech, but it “ brought down the house”). 
Then the alderman went on to say, “he believed that they wanted 
an increase of population here, for they had no manufactures ; 
though he remembered some years ago, when being examined 
before a Lords’ committee, the Duke of Newcastle remarked, ‘I 
fear you have no manufactures in Oxford.” ‘Oh yes, we have two, 
my lord duke’ ‘Indeed,’ said the Duke, ‘ what are they?’ 
‘Why,’ answered the alderman, ‘ parsons and sausages’ ” (much 
laughter). But Professor Goldwin Smith seems quite to have the 
gift, like honest Jack Falstaff, of “being the cause of wit in 
others.” Here is the latest piece of humour which has come out 
of the City, in the form of a play-bill, diligently circulated and 
posted about; this is the way in which it opens :— 





| 
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** Sheldonian Theatre. 
Enormous attraction for the coming commemoration. 
THe Saam Liperat UNVEILED. 
This new sensation piece will open with a scene of Oripléy Meadow 
and Port Meadow—the spires of Oxford in the distatiee. 
First Act.—G. W. R. engineers appear surveying. 
rt 

Eater Goldwin Smith on horseback, singing ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ His 
iden dismay and collapse on seeing a British artizan so near 


) 


Oxford ;”’ 


and so on through the statutable five acts, with various allu- 
sions to the Times, “with its sham thunder and sheet light- 
ning,’ ending with a tableau of the University and City in 
each other’s arms, with locomotive engines and all the Christian 
graces thrown in to make a striking background. <A more fiery 
democrat issues a paper, in which, among many other truisms 
equally self-evident, he represents the University crushing the City 
down, and “ gorging itself” upon its vitals, though perhaps some 
undergraduate might still, with a shade of truth, caricature himself 
as a modern Prometheus ; and he might, in a nightmare fit, see 
some of his principal creditors, like the bird of Zeus, sending in 
their bills and bleeding him pretty freely. But, as the lion 
remarked, when men are sculptors the brute is always represented 
getting the worst of it, but if the lion had the mallet and chisel he 
might turn out a different group ; so we must be reasonably cautious 
in accepting this picture as absolutely veracious. However, it may 
be seen, without much difficulty, that there is a great deal of 
strovg feeling on the subject; and whichever way the decision 
goes, whether the factories come here or remain at Didcot, it will 
rather bring a sword with it than peace. The University is, per- 
haps, too much inclined, and too much accustomed to get its own 
way, and the City is too often carried away by an attractive mirage 
of independence of all university connection; and the present 
circumstances seem to hold this out to them, whatever it may be 
worth, in very glowing colours. Our seceding plebeians will not 
accept Professor Goldwin Smith as their Menenins Agrippa ; and, 
indeed, there are other members of the university who have pre- 
sented themselves as tribunt plebis on the occasion, and one of our 
professors seems to have adopted as his self-complaisant motto on 
the whole subject, not Quorum pars magna fui, but actually Me, 
me, adsum qui fect ; a motto which some men would be quite ready 
to pin upon the globe itself if they could only get it written out 
large enough. 

This week we enter upon the Long Vacation, and for four months 
Alma Mater will be deserted. One feels as if this would be the 
point to look back from and trace that waving line which marks 
the progress or the retrogression of the past academical year ; but 
this is rather the province of the Senior Proctor in his Latin speech 
than of a weekly correspondent. Yet there are certain things 
which have left their mark on the year, and of which we have not 
| yet seen all the results, which ought just to be recorded. The 
| solution of the difficulty respecting the salary of the Regius 
_ Professor of Greek by the liberality of Christ Church ; the accept- 
| ance, by a small majority, of the “ conscientiz causa” vote In 
. connection with the middle-class examination ; the division of the 
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shools into pass and class under separate examiners ;:—these 
belong to the future quite as much as to the past. The proctorial 
fines, moreove r, are said to hav e re ached £500 during the year, 
which is an indisputabl J test of the strictness and Vigilance of those 
officers, or of the folly of undergraduates, or both. By the end of 
this week we shall have pretty generally dispersed ; some with the 
intention of reappearing, those who have a vote for the coming 
election, and whose interest in it bids them be on the spot. But 
the majority will appear by their voting-papers only, and how 
many mistakes will be made about these it is impossible to say, 
You cannot sign your paper and get it attested abroad by a 
consul ; you cannot sign it before the issue of the writs 
and keep it by you ; or leave it with your college representative. 
Then, again, when he presents your paper, supposing it to be pro- 
perly made out, what constitutes “ personal acquaintance?” Must 
he know you by sight, or may he take evidence as to your existence 
and identity! Here is one of the many casuistical questions 
which are quite sure to arise. About five objections can be raised 
to every paper- there are some 4,000 possible voters, and six days 
is the limit assigned to the polling, Supposing one or both sides 
should adopt the tactics of raising all possible technical objections 
the proceedings will almost collapse. 

Commemoration promised to be very dull, but the usual flights 
of young ladies are brightening the colleges, gardens, and streets : 
there is not quite the same number of balls. taking in college 
arrangements along with the more public undertakings, but there 
are quite enough to give new life, after a long day, to young enthu- 
siasts, and to keep unselfish chaperones gaping far into the daylight. 
Private theatricals in the colleges are on the increase: some three 
or four have an attractive programme to offer among the amuse- 
ments of this most wild and indigestible of all weeks in the year ; 
indigestible, because a course of lobster and strawberries not quite 
ripe, accompanied by drinks frozen down to the coldest point com- 
patible with comfort, must mark out for dyspepsia the unacclima- 
tized organization of many visitors. Monday’s boat procession 
was dull. The evening was lovely, the spectators numerous (and 
not a few were like the evening), but whether it was that so many 
men had gone down, and the college boats were filled with scratch 
crews, or whether there was a real want of enthusiasm somewhere, 
the proceedings were a little tame. 

Merton boat enlisted the sympathies of thousands by carrying 
a lively coati-mundi on the canvas cover of the bows. He is a 
pet who was long ago naturalized in Merton, and the inquisitive 
manner in which he ran up and down and contemplated the 
spectators with uplifted nose, elicited rounds of applause from the 
more easily pleased of those present—for instance, the little boys. 
But the interest of the evening centred in the Oriel boat, which 
enlivened the proceedings by upsetting—a genuine upset, and not 
a carefully prepared scene. Danger there was none ; but it gave 
a fearful picture of the condition of the river bed, to see these 
gentlemen emerge in complimentary mourning. Our sanitary 
board will have done a great thing for the Isis when, besides 
clearing the bottom, they find some means of limiting the supply 
of dead animals which diversify its surface. The mayor and cor- 
poration have issued stringent orders for the proper conduct of 
live dogs this summer ; if they could extend their rules to the 
departed (including cats), it would be a great boon. As it is, boats 
ought to be provided with a net and framework, like that which 
may be seen in front of American locomotives. At the eleventh 
hour, I discover that noyades of domestic animals are made liable 
to a penalty of forty shillings, All honour to the pretor urbanus i 
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In one of his essays Macaulay dwells at considerable length 
: exclusiveness of the Church of England, and 


it in her behaviour to Dissenting bodies 


on the iin] oliti 


especially illustrates 

He also draws a most unfavourable comparison between the 
efforts of the Roman Catholic Church to conciliate and keep 
within the pale of her jurisdicticn those who may somewhat 
differ from her on points of doctrine or discipline of second- 
rate importance, provided always that they will admit the 
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supremacy of the Pope, with the unscrupulous harshness us¢ ] 
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by the Established Church in driving from her, or at least 
with those munisters ol 
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renouncing all inter-communion 
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religion who may not agree with her in any unimportant 
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of doctrine or organization. 
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matters, whether 
also, that 
starts forward and 
of his own, or 
greater austerity of life, or some peculiar theory not 1 
patible with the broad principles. of Christianity, nor anta- 
gonistic to the rights of the Pope, they at first 

with him, and if without effect, he is then allowed, especiaily 1 
he has made any impression on the multitu le, to dress hinas¢ lf 
in some quaint garment, and as the founder of some : bred, 
possibly soon to be obsolete, is at liberty to persevere in bis 
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Rome vacrtiaa nndistiabed and very possibly after all the powel 
of home will gain by the whole transaction. The behaviour of 
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the Church of England, he goes on to show, has a 
different in such contingencik s. Ifa man more devout than the 


generality of the clergy proposes greater piety of life, or a layman 
imagines himself to have the gift of preaching, an assumption 
- i 
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that may irequettiy turn out to be a fact, and att ‘mpts to 
exercise 1t, he Is, Without e} her remonstrance or effort to 
conciliate, driven from our Church. and is forced to acknow- 
ledge himself in error, or to become a Dissenter. In either 


I 
case it 1s a loss to the Es tablishment. If he remains within 


it he is lnke-warm cr discontented: if he quits it the sense of 
the indignity he has received annoys him, and very possibly 
stimulates him to greater exertion. : + 

The prejudicial effects of such impolitic behaviour on the 
part of our Church are traceable all over the kingdom, but 
nowhere have they been more injurious than in the diocese of 
Manchester. During the last generation all the warnings of 
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1 a host of writers in the Ldinburgh Review and 
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Macaulay an 
other magazines, of the bad result 
in the Church of England was bringing on her own head, were 
either utterly disregarded, or slight attention paid te 
them that no good effects followed, and it was only when 
the most unmistakeable symptoms of the utter ruin which 


such 
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threatened the Establishment in the manufacturing districts 

was ascertained to a certainty, that the attention of the 

aroused to the subject, and 
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bishops and the Government wa 
Still it took a 


something like energy to stay it developed. 
long time to bring about any effectual organization by which 
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the Chureh might establish her power in the county of 
Lancashire, in consequence of tl timate connection between 
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Church and State, and the influence the latter was able to 
Che Commissioners appointed 


exercise tn all clerical matters. 


in the year 1835 to inquire 
revenues of the Church strongly advised that Lancashire 


into the administration of 


should be erected into a see of its own under the title of tae 
On th r, 1858, an order 
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diocese ot Manchester. 
| the er ‘tion of the diocese of \ in- 


in council was passed for th i 
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chester, but its directions were frustrated by the Karl of Pow! 
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and other noblemen, and the order was repealed by Act of 


Parliament in 1846. In 1847, however, another order was 

13, tl llegiate Church of Man- 
chester became 1 Church, and the seat of a bishop 
within the province of York. 

But during the thirteen years of doubt, deliberation, and 
aristocratical factious opposition, the Dissenters had prosecuted 
their endeavours to teach the Go increased energy and 
success, which was again enhanced by the anticipation tha 


the threatened see might interiere with the labours, an 
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rather seek to oppose the Dissenters than to teach the many 

thousands still destitute of spiritual instruction lo a certain 


extent we fear the alarm on the part of the Dissenters was not 
altogether without foundation, for we have not infrequ ntly 
heard the clergy boast of their converts from Dissent, and 
under circumstances, teo, where they might have had’ample 
opportunity of gaining additions to the | ‘hurch from those who 
have no religion at all, instead of interfering with the admirable 
efforts of the Dissenting ministe 

Great and manifold were the difficulties which surrounded 


the Bishop of Manchester when he first t 
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vly on the ground, led by 


diocese. ‘I'he Dissenters were aires 
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men of superior talent and energy, while the Bishop, in: 
at hia disposal. 
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to this fact, had the most limited mea : 7 
notwithstanding all the obstacles thrown in his 
menced his task with an amount of courage which proved bim to 
be enthusiastically interested in the work of the Church. 
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‘That 
he has ruled his diocese with great ability and earnestness there 
can be no doubt, and, in certain f the country, with 
considerable success; but whether he will at last succeed in 
land dominant within the limits of 
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making the Church of England dominant W 
his rule is a question of which we are fain, most resuctantly, ‘ 
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of the Manchester Church Building Society themselves, even 
when most marked, is too often very insufficient in its results. 


The erection of so many new churches in the short space of 


seventeen years at so large an expenditure of money—a sum, 
in fact, equal to that expended during the thirty-eight years 
the present Bishop of Winchester has ruled that diocese— 
appears at first sight to promise great success, but upon fur- 


es, 


more investigation of the question would have placed the 
matter in a very different light, and have proved that, while 
the Independents scrupulously performed the contribution 
they had vowed to religion, they rigorously did their duty 


_ to their poorer neighbours. Not only were the merchants and 


ther investigation we fear a very different view will be taken of | 
the matter, for, on looking over the statistics of the Roman 


Catholics and Dissenters, we find, by reference to the Roman 
Catholic Calendar, that the former alone must have erected 
at least eighty new churches and chapels during the same 
period. We say, “at least,” for we quote only those the date 
of whose completion we have been able to learn. There are 
several others which we believe might be added to the number, 
but as we could not ascertain very conveniently the date of 
their opening, we have omitted them from the calculation. 
From this fact, it may easily be perceived how great 
is the power of the Roman Catholics in Lancashire; but, 
great as it is, it sinks into comparative insignificance with that 
of the different Dissenting bodies. It would be impossible for 
us, with our limited space, to give even a short abstract of 
the different sects and their workings. The most powerful 
among them are the Independents, Wesleyans, Baptists, Free 
Church and Primitive Methodists, and Unitarians. A sketch 
of the first of these must suffice to give the reader an idea 
of the energy, ability, and benevolence which pervade the 
whole of the different Dissenting sects, though some, from 
their superior wealth and numbers are more conspicuous than 
others. We will choose for our type the Independents, 
admitting at the same time that the Wesleyans and Baptists 
are equally powerful, and doubtless as energetic. We will first 
refer to their efforts in the building of chapels and the erection 
of min‘sters’ houses. At the meeting of the Diocesan Church 
Building Society, the Bishop congratulated his audience on 
the subscriptions this year having amounted to £2,585. 
Wishing to compare this sum with that subscribed by the 
Independent Dissenters, we inquired of one of the leading 
members of that body whether they had an organized society 


for providing funds for the building of chapels; and, if so, | 


what would be the amounts collected? He informed us, 
in reply, that three years ago they resolved to erect, in 
commemoration of the bicentenary of nonconformity, thirty 
memorial chapels in the cotton districts, the whole of which 
were now either completed or in rapid course of completion, 
the total outlay of which would reach to upwards of £100,000, 
which would be spread over five years, giving the subscriptions 
at £20,000 a year. 

On mentioning this extraordinary act of liberality on the 
part of the Independents in support of their creed to a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, he remarked that the sums 
subscribed ought not to be taken as the regular annual expen- 
diture of the Independents, as it was simply raised in com- 
memoration of a particular event, and that a lull would 
certainly take place in their generosity as soon as the chapels 
were completed. He also remarked, that prior to the 
Bicentenary Memorial being determined on, their subscriptions 
for building chapels were by no means conspicuous for their 
liberality. Bat this conclusion we found on further investigation 
to be utterly erroneous, for in the year 1861 we find the fol- 
lowing sums mentioned as having been expended in the county 
of Lancashire for the building of new chapels, chapel enlarge- 
ment, the erection and alteration of school buildings and school 
houses. 


For the building of new chapels ............ £23,780 
Enlargement of chapels.....................0 2,510 
Improvements and organs..................... 620 
Oss cdababses stunpeliecanines cuikieoss<sneetnense 7,550 
ST in, cosunsthnsiacdosannven 3,240 

Making a total of ............... £37,700 


We were further informed that there is no danger whatever 
of the liberality of the Independents falling off when the thirty 
memorial chapels shall have been completed. On the contrary, 


manufacturers of their body most liberal contributors to the 
general fund for the relief of the destitute operatives, but the 
assistance they rendered, in particular to those of their 
own congregations, was marked with equal generosity, 


| They distributed among them the sum of £19,070 in money, 
_ and 270 bales of clothing as well. Some of the anecdotes 
which reached us of individual kindness to those employed in 


their mills by the manufacturers, were most praiseworthy ; but 
the acts of self-denial among the operatives, and their willing. 
ness to assist those’ in greater distress than themselves, even 
at their own cost, were of the most beautiful and touching 


_ description. Nothing was more usual than for an employer to 


be told, when distributing articles of clothing, that the persons 
to whom they were offered would rather do without them, if 


_ they could be given to A. or B., who was worse off than them- 
_ selves, or who had a greater number of children to support. 
_ Frequently a man to whom a coat had been given, or a woman 


who had received a warm flannel petticoat, would ask permission 
to pass it to some one else more in want of it than themselves. 

In consequence of the distress likely to fall on the ministers 
of the different Dissenting congregations by the non-payment of 
pew-rents or sittings during the time of the cotton famine, 


_ many of the sects formed among themselves “ Pastors’ Aid 
| Societies,” for the purpose of alleviating any temporary em- 

















barrassment the ministers might be labouring under. Some 
of these conducted their operations, and distributed their sub- 
scriptions, with an amount of Christian delicacy it would be 
difficult to surpass. The Independents, for example, after con- 
tributing more than £1,100 for the purpose, placed the amount 
in the hands of a gentleman on whom they could rely, with 
instructions to write to every minister who it was supposed 
might be inconvenienced by the poverty of his congregation. 
The circular forwarded was simply to the effect that the writer 
held in his hands a sum of money for the purpose of aiding 
the temporary wants of the ministers requiring assistance ; 
but in order that it might be done with the slightest pos- 
sible injury to the feelings of the recipient, his name would 
remain a secret with the writer of the letter. In this manner 
the contributors to the fund would not be aware of the name 
of any minister whose necessities obliged him to apply for 
pecuniary aid; nor would he be able to recognise the hand of 
the donor beyond that of the agent employed on the occasion. 
But more remains to be told. Although the sum subscribed 
amounted to £1,100, although the poverty in many of the 
districts in which the chapels were situated was of the most 
distressing description, the congregations determined to sub- 
mit to every privation themselves sooner than their pastors 
should suffer want; and they kept so nobly to their determi- 
nation, that the “ Pa-tor’s Aid Fund” had to be drawn on 
only to the amount of #470, leaving the balance to be returned 
to the subscribers. 

We would now ask those of our clerical readers who hold 
that the Church of England is alone the poor man’s Church, 
whether there is not some error in the conclusion they have 


| arrived at, and whether, ceteris paribus, the Dissenting minister 


is not at least as capable of eliciting charitable feeling among 


| those of his congregation possessing the means, as is the clergy- 


man of the Church of England? An idea that every trades- 
man, mill-owner, and merchant in the manufacturing districts 


| is possessed of great wealth seems to be an admitted fact 
| with our clergy ; but although there are doubtless among them 
| many men of enormous wealth, it is possible that the riches of 


the majority may be considerably overrated. Yet, rich and 
poor among the Dissenters appear equally liberal, in propor- 


| tion to their means, not only in supporting their chapels and 


we have every reason to believe, from good authority, that | 
chapel building will be conducted as liberally and energetically 


as it is at present. 
The large contributions of the Independents towards the 
building of chapels during the cotton famine did not pass without 


schools, ministers of religion and teachers, but in the practice 
of charity as well. It might, perhaps, be considered invidious 
on our parts to draw a comparison between the liberality of the 
Dissenting congregations in the diocese of Manchester and 
those of the Church of England; but we can assure our clergy 


| that benevolence is quite as fully developed among their con- 


severe animadversion on the part of the public press. It was | 
urged that in a time of such deep distress the increase of | 


charity was an act of piety quite equal to that of public prayer, 
and that the money expended on these buildings might, with far 
greater advantage, both physically and spiritually, have been 
bestowed on the suffering poor. Such an argument was not 
withont a strong primd facie reason to support it; but a little 


gregations by the Nonconformist clergy as it is among those of 
the Established Church. 

Another striking proof of the liberality of the Dissenters 
towards their pastors may be seen in the fact that the 
Independants have, beyond their subscription to the Chapel 
Building Fund, another for the purpose of raising the salary of 
every minister to a minimum of £100 a year. The fund required 
for this alone amounted last year to £1,671. 14s. What the gross 
sum expended by the Independents and Congregationalists for 
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the building and enlargement of chapels may have been since | 


the formation of the diocese of Manchester, we have no means 
of ascertaining, but it certainly cannot have been less than the 
amount disbursed by the Church establishment in the building 
of churches. We have already shown that £137,000 has been 
expended by the Independents during the last five years, and 
it is only fair to conclude that in the remaining twelve years a 
still larger sum has been laid out for the same purpose. It 
should also be borne in mind that other Dissenting sects are 
as wealthy and liberal as the Congregationalists, and that 
the money they have spent has also been equally great. The 
Wesleyans and Baptists are certainly not less enthusiastic 
than the Independents, and from the way in which their 
chapels are springing up in all parts of the manufacturing 
districts, the sums devoted by their denominations to building 
purposes must be enormous. To these should be added 
the Presbyterians and the Unitarians, the former being a 
very powerful and rapidly-increasing body, and if we add 
the new churches of the Roman Catholics, it may easily be 
imagined how much work the Church of England has before 
her if she intends making up the power she has lost. Another 
subject should also be taken into consideration—the number of 
the congregations attending the different places of worship. 
The advocates of the Church of England seem to place too 
much reliance on the number of seats provided; but this 
is by no means always a proof of the extent of the congre- 
gation, and, as a rule, those of the Established Church appear 
to be by no means as numerous as those of the average of 
Dissenting chapels, many of the latter being ordinarily com- 
pletely crammed, while we have noticed in the Churches of Eng- 
land in their immediate vicinity but very spare congregations. 

This excess of the Dissenting and Roman Catholic popu- 
lation is not peculiar to the manufacturing towns of 
Lancashire; in many of the country districts the disproportion 
seems equally great. Even Lancaster, which, above all other 
towns, might be considered to be the one best adapted 
from the agricultural nature of the country around it, and 
its comparatively small manufacturing population, to be 
favourable to the spread of Church of England doctrines, is no 
exception to the rule. On inquiry we found 400 children under 
education in the National Schools, which certainly appear to be 
admirably condtcted, and we were told there was a propor- 
tionaté’ ftumber in the Sunday Schools; but, on the other hand, 
we found no fewer than 350 pupils in the schools attached to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and we were informed, on good 
authority, that there were from 800 to 1,000 being instructed by 
the Dissenters. The Roman Catholic Church and schools in 
Lancaster seem to possess a characteristic rarely to be met 
with among establishments of the same kind in the country. 
They have not only been built after a beautiful and costly 
design, but everything connected with them shows that they are 
kept up with a great spirit of liberality. Again, the children 
attending the schools are much better dressed and cared for 
than those of the average run of Roman Catholic schools in the 
manufacturing districts, and altogether the whole arrangements 
do great credit to the good taste, generosity, and efficient 
organization of those conducting them. 

But the difficulties and dangers spread in the onward march 
of the Church of England are not solely to be found in the 
number of Roman Catholic and Dissenting chapels, ministers, 
and congregations. Few writers on the subject ever seem to 
take into consideration in their calculations the number of 
children under instruction in the Sunday Schools, in our 
opinion the best test of the future prospects either of the 
Dissenting creeds, the Roman Catholic, or the Church of 
England. If we are really correct in this opinion, the 
prospects of the Established Church in the diocese of Man- 
chester must appear gloomy indeed. We will quote a few of 
the schools belonging to the Congregationalist Dissenters, 
comprising the Independents, Baptists, Free Church and 
Primitive Methodists :— 


No. of Schools. No. of Scholars. 


No. of Teachers. 


“Ashton ......... >. sakes ep 7,819 
Blackburn ...... as * sanens Te senna 7,943 
MEL sce ve scan ys. osbass 7a. . savaes 5,390 
Barnley ......... o>  wenses , ener 2, 7 88 
a eae 433 seas 4,790 
Glossop ......... Do - gids Cae 5 sccees 7 oe 
Heywood ...... Oo" Anke See Veesse 2,327 
Liverpool ...... oe “Seetwe R100 nce eee eo 
Longdendale ... me. 3 det ae ae , = 
Manchester ... > eae cae 21,0 
Oldham ......... is i aphact eee 7,244 
Preston ......... i. wenned , Saree —_— 
Stockport ...... are med oqekee ~ “ 
x i lve enn a? mee” | owasec ~,02 
— * Tie 08 a stint 5,108 
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To these should be added the schools of Bacup, Clitheroe 
Darwen, Farnworth, Haslingden, Hyde, Newton, Middleton, 
Totlington, and several others, making an aggregate of 
8,947 teachers and 113,185 scholars. In this list, the Sunday- 
schools of the Unitarians, the Roman Catholics, Presbyterians 
and Wesleyans, are not included ; the latter alone are esti- 
mated at nearly 40,000, and the Presbyterians are also 
exceedingly numerous. At a minimum calculation, in the 
county of Lancashire there must be at least 200,000 children of 
the working-classes at present under religious instruction 
adverse either to the organization or doctrines of the Church of 
England. Of the number of those under Sunday-school 
instruction on the principles of the Established Church, we 
were not able to get any accurate information ; but the highest 
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amount we heard them estimated at, even by members of the 
Church of England did not exceed 40,000. We sincerely trust 
our information must have been incorrect; otherwise, in the 
next generation our Church is likely to find even far stronger 
opponents in her way than she has at the present moment. 
Notwithstanding the firm hold the Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters have contrived to obtain in the county of Lanca- 
shire, we still consider the future of the Established Church by 
no means to be despaired of. It would be difficult for the Church 
of England to find materials for her work more abundant or 
excellent than in the diocese of Manchester. There does not 
appear, so far as we were able to judge, after going somewhat 
deeply into the subject, the slightest prejudice in the minds of 
the operatives against the Church of England doctrines. What- 
ever ideas their fathers may have entertained of the “ bloated 
parsons,” they are able to form a much better judgment of our 
working clergy. 'They have now far more frequently than formerly 
the opportunity of seeing them, and they have become aware 
that the picture which used to be drawn of them was simply a 
caricature. ‘The~Lancashire operative is naturally a shrewd, 
intelligent man, and can judge correctly for himself on most 
subjects; and the opinion he must now have formed of the way 
in which our clergy do their duty cannot be an unfavourable 
one. Again, the clergyman’s opportunities of being seen and 
known to the poor are generally greater than those of the 
Dissenting Minister. By an admirable foresight on the part 
of the different Church Building Societies, the clergy are now 





expected to reside in the parishes to which they are appointed, 
and we rejoice to see that in all the poorer districts simultaneous 
with the erection of the Church is the erection of the parson- 
age. The clergyman of the Church of England has also 
another advantage over the Dissenting Minister. In acting as 
the principal almoner of the charitable funds subscribed by his 
congregation, he comes more directly in contact with the poor, 
and thus has far better means of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with them. 

It would form an interesting inquiry, whether the poor are 
more benefited by a clergyman or layman being the dispenser 
of charitable funds. There is no doubt the respect of the poor 
for the Church of England increases in proportion with the 
kindness and sympathy shown them in their misfortunes by 
our clergy, and the Church thus becomes a gainer; but on 
the other side the employment of volunteer lay agents appears 
to produce the effect of stimulating the exercise of charity 
among the laity themselves, and that, too, to a very consider- 
able extent. If we may judge by the experience of the Jews, 
who seem to have reduced the practice of benevolence to a 
science, lay agency is the more beneficial of the two. Lately, 
in conversation with one of their rabbis, we inquired whether 
it was customary for him to distribute the offerings made at 
the synagogue, or whether it was done by the laity ; he replied, 
“ By a committee of the congregation always, as the sight of 
poverty has the power of eliciting charity, and not unfrequently 
a layman will expend in eran Been on oe ag the amount 
of the synagogue offerings placed in his hands. 

Without going into the question whether an endowed Chureh 
is better than one supported on the voluntary system, 1t must 
be allowed from the foregoing statements, which we have col- 
lected from indisputable authority, that the latter method is 
not without its merits. It would be difficult to quote in our 
own Church acts of liberality, especially in a season of severe 
distress, greater than those we have brought under the notice 
of the reader. We should be exceedingly sorry to see our en- 
dowments abolished, or that the Church of England should ever 
have to be supported by voluntary contributions ; but if our 
clergy and laity would speak less disparagingly of the way in 





which funds are raised for the support of the Dissenting chapels, 
and rather admit the absolute necessity of identifying the volun- 


tter of duty more completely with our own, 
Esta c gely benefit by 


scale in the 


| tary system as 
the power of the Established Church would lar 
| it. The Bishop of London has tried it on a large 
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metropolis, and we understand up to the present time it has fully 
answered his expectations. Were his example followed all 
over the country it would place the Church on a far better 
footing than it now occupies. In the manufacturing districts 1t 
is simply a work of necessity. Without the voluntary system 
being carried to a far greater extent than it is at present, it 
appears impossible for the Church to advance at an equal 
rate with Roman Catholicism and Dissent. There are also 
several other reforms which seem to us to be urgently required, 
if the Church of England is to regain her power in the diocese 
of Manchester; but we must postpone their considerations till 
next week. 








We have received from the Rev. William Wright, senior curate 
of Kensington, a most courteous letter, pointing out an error in the 
number of children of the working classes who we stated were 
receiving religious instruction in the doctrines of the Church of 
England in that parish. He says that instead of being only 2,400 
they amount to 4,474. We much regret that an error of the kind 
should have occurred, and we would willingly, without further 
objection, receive the rev. gentleman’s calculations as correct, but 
unfortunately we have also been accused of under-stating the 
number under religious instruction by the Nonconformists. All we 
wish is to arrive at the truth, and we certainly took considerable 

ins in this instance to find it, apparently without success. If 

r. Wright will kindly forward us the number of the children in 
the different Church of England schools in Kensington respectively, 
we will also endeavour to obtain from the teachers of the different 
Nonconformist schools, the numbers of their pupils, and in a future 
article we will place the two lists before our readers. Meantime, we 
thank Mr. Wright for calling our attention to the circumstance. 








FINE ARTS. 





AMERICAN LANDSCAPES. 


Mr. Cuurcn, the artist who some years ago painted a picture, 
exhibited in London, called ‘The Heart of the Andes,” has now 
sent us two similar landscapes, taken from the same grand mountain 
region of America—a view of Chimborazo as seen from the river 
Guayaquil, and the volcano Cotopaxi, the most remarkable burn- 











eye looks down upon a waterfall with its beautiful rainbow tints 
playing on the spray and vapour, which must be several miles 
away ; beyond this is the lake smooth and glowing with the 
splendour of the sun rising and darting its rays through the clouds 
of dark smoke that trails away with the morning breeze across the 
land. The rest of the middle ground of the picture is filled with 
greenish prairie, not flat however in reality, because of the 
intersecting ravines, but appearing so in the picture as it does also 
in the natural scene. ‘Thus the gigantic cone which alone is 
about 9,000 feet high rises suddenly out of the picture, and we 
get no idea of the deeply-broken ground between us and the 
base, nor are we led to imagine the immense dip into the 
valley beyond the mountain which separates the western from 
the eastern chain of the Andes. Now, these are important 
features in a landscape of this magnitude which we imagine 
would not be lost in viewing the real scene, as they certainly 
are in the picture we are considering. There are means and 
artifices for suggesting these features to the mind; Turner 
has constantly shown these resources in his pictures—often 





| on a very small scale—of the Alps, and they are constantly em- 


ployed by landscape painters. We see pictures, in which the eye 
wanders away into the distance, and the imagination is charmed 
into fancying the beauties lying hid on the other side of the blue 


| mountains. It is this kind of mystery which belongs to the natural 





ing mountain in the world. The very name of such stupendous | 


subjects as these would be enough to frighten any steady-going 
landscape painter of the old world ; but Mr. Church, like most of 
his countrymen, is not one to be satisfied with the picturesque 
prettinesses which our artists so generally set the example of 


pointing. Nothing less than the heart of the giant Andes will suit | 
is book. And even after having painted this very large and most 


laborious picture, and encountered dangers and difficulties that 
would have deterred many a bold traveller, we find him setting off 


for the North Pole, and returning from the Arctic regions with a | 


ortfolio full of studies of the icebergs and the aurora borealis. 
hose who saw the picture of icebergs, which was exhibited some 
two or three years ago at the German Gallery, must have been 
struck with the great originality displayed in the treatment of a 


subject of the yreatest difficulty, the beauties of which were on so | 


vast ascale, and so unexplored by artists, that they seemed to defy 
the painter. But, as we know, Mr. Church triumphed over all, 


dinary interest and beauty, although unlike anything that had ever 
been seen before in the shape of a picture. 

These large views of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi were painted 
from studies made in the summer of 1857, at the same time, we 
presume, as those from which was painted the “Heart of the 
Andes.” We observe too that these pictures, like his first great 
work, are painted as if seen from a great height, but without 
making any immediate foreground a part of the composition. The 
picture of Cotopaxi is more remarkable for this peculiar dioramic 
arrangement than the view of Chimborazo, in which the river fills 
the foreground of the picture as though the sketch had been made 
from a boat. It is true there are large masses of rock which are 
near the foreground in one corner of the picture, but the spectator 
never feels that he is standing upon these, he rather gets the impres- 
sion that he is suspended in the air above them, or that, as in the 
diorama, a screen cuts off from the eye the part of the landscape at 
his feet. Of course an artist may maintain that the eye never 
actually looks at the near objects in beholding a vast extended 
scene like these pictures of the Andes landscape, and therefore it 
is useless to paint them as part of hid picture. But this is 
altogether an incorrect conclusion, and a practice which is not sound 
in painting. We doubt, indeed, whether it would not be better 
to elaborate the foreground, as we see is so much the tendency in 
the works of the young painters amongst our landscape students. The 
work may be in a great measure thrown away, but it may have its 


influence on the kind of unconscious impression which must happen | 


in viewing the natural landscape, especially when seen over a wide 
extent of country. 

In Mr. Church’s view of Cotopaxi, the summit of which is 
18,858 feet above the sea, the mountain is distant at least fifty 
miles, but we are not led to suppose that it is more than ten as it 
appears in the picture. There are no objects between the fore- 
ground and the interval which suggests this great distance. The 


landscape, and which ought to be felt in looking at the artificial 
picture. But Mr. Church relies upon painting only what he sees, 
and this he does with very great force, and much close resemblance 
to the real scene. The effect of sunlight upon the lake in the 
Cotopaxi picture is very beautifully given, and with a very decided 
perception of the changeful, quivering brilliancy, and the opal-like 
tints that flit over the water ; the sky again is full of light, and 
the distribution of the light throughout the picture is skilfully 
managed, but we seem to feel that all is too palpably rendered, as in 
a carefully reduced copy. ‘The picture abounds with all the 
descriptive incidents, but yet does not tell the grand imposing 
story of the Andes, and we believe that this is to be attributed 
partly to the general want of airiness and atmosphere which tends 
to destroy the effect of distance, but chiefly to the want of illusion 
in the use of a foreground, without which it is impossible to con- 
struct a picture of such tremendous extent. Still, thengh we 
frankly state these opinions as to Mr. Church’s landscapes, 1t must 
not be thought that we do not see much to admire in them, and 
still more to interest and instruct, for we must remember that these 
are scenes that have never been attempted before, and which convey 
an admirable idea of the country and of this enormous volcano. 
Cotopaxi was visited by Humboldt; like all the South American 
volcanoes it seldom discharges lava, though, as wesee in the picture, 
immense clouds of smoke and steam issue ggom its greuth. A 
terrible eruption occurred in 1768, and a deluge was produced by 
that of 1803. Our Vesuvius and Altona are mere molehills in 
comparison with this stupendous burning mountain. 

The picture of Chimborazo is in fine contrast with the volcano. 


| Here we have the deep clear river Guayaquil, with the pretty 


wooden chalets of the natives floating quietly and securely_upon it, 
with their gardens of flowers on rafts moored to the banks under 
the shade of magnificent bamboos and pine trees, festooned with 
the luxuriant creeping plants of the tropical forests, The people 
are obliged to construct these floating houses to avoid being swept 
away by the sudden flushes of the river. The grand dome of the 
mountain is seen towering high in the middle of the sky, covered 


| with snow, and looking like some fastastic cloud, as the base is 
| not visible at this enormous distance of a hundred miles. This 
and produced a picture out of ice and snow and sky of extraor- | 


dome-shaped top is 21,600 feet above the sea, and the spow even 
in these fiery regions reaches down to within 15,750 feet of the 
sea level. Below this comes the immense tract of mountain land, 
known as the Cordilleras, filling the middle ground of the 
picture as a range of rosy-tinted mountains with beautiful white 
fleecy clouds rolling away under the heat of tlie sun at mid-day, 


| which is probably about the time intended to be represented by 


the artist. The rich foliage of the South American tree which goes 
on throwing out fresh roots from its branches, like the Indian 
Banyan tree, covers the banks of the river seen winding through 


| the picture, and one side there is a group of forest trees and 


bamboos. In this, however, as in all Mr. Church’s landscapes, we 
do not get under the shade of the trees, nor are we enticed to look 
through long mysterious vistas, such as from description we 


_ imagine to be so great a beauty in the South American scenery 
_on the banks of the great rivers. There is the same deficiency In 


the foreground which we noticed in “The Heart of the Andes” 
and the Cotopaxi. There are trees, and they are painted so 
minutely that every leaf almost may be counted, but it is impos- 
sible to suppose that those trees are near enough to be seen thus 
distinctly. The fault is not quite so obvious in this picture of 
Chimborazo, where the river fills the foreground, but it is easy to 
see that a practised English landscape painter would have made 
more of his subject ; he would have impressed us more with the 


| vast size and distance of Chimborazo, and charmed us more with 


the forest scenery and theriver. It is remarkable of these pictures, 
as it was indeed also of some pictures by Mr. Cropsey, another 
clever American landscape painter, especially in his “ Autumn op 
the Hudson,” and “ Richmond Hili” (our Richmond), that all the 
nicer points and more subtle beauties are overlooked in the desire 
to present a picture of enormous extent. In fact we can perceive 
that the American feeling for the sensational and the grandiose 
finds its way into their art. Properly controlled, it may lead to 


_ noble works; but allowed simply to indulge in flights at tremendous 
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subjects before the principles of 
mastered by the painter, this excessively ambitious style is one that 


can never qualify for the higher and more poetic rank in land- 
scape art. American artists are generally wholly self-taucht 
and we see this in the meth rd as well as the style of their work 
Some few have studied in the French schools, some in the 


German ; but it is strange that none seem disposed to study the 
English landscape school, which is incomparably the first for all 
in all. What we observe as most to be regretted in American 
painters is a too complete reliance upon their own experience, 
without studying what has been thought out long ago by the old 
masters of the art. At present they appear to be absorbed in the 
material side of art, and, as we see in these examples of land- 
scape, with extraordinary energy and practical power. But, if 
all this power comes to be associated with a gentler and more 
poetic sense of the intellectual side of art, there will be a 
noble future for the landscape painters of the New World. 

Mr. Church's picture of the Aurora Borealis isa very remarkable 
work, displaying even more faculty than his landscapes, and ex- 
tremely interesting as a trathful picture of this phenomenon of the 
heavens, peculiar in its splendour in the regions of North America 
and the Arctic. 

Mr. Church’s pictures are exhibited at Mr. Maclean’s Gallery, in 
the Haymarket, where at this time there is also a very striking 
example of animal painting by an American artist, Mr. Hays, an 
almost life-size picture of a huge bison bull, wounded and at bay, 
attacked by prairie wolves. 


Il 


ua 


MUSIC. 


_ Mapame Gatterri, who made her first appearance last 
Saturday, as Norma, at the Royal Italian Opera, is a singer of high 
refinement, and an actress of considerable, if not first-rate power. 
Although she may not rise to the greatest height of tragic grandeur, 
she, on the other hand, never approaches the exaggeration—not to 
Say coarseness—to which declamatory force and demonstrative 
action are too apt sometimes to tend. Her voice is sympathetic 
rather than brilliant, and she excels more in passages of tenderness 
and pathos than in the denunciation of vengeance and the expres- 
sion of the fiercer passions. Her action 1s invariably graceful, 
frequently picturesque and impressive, but seldom grand. Her 
thorough vocal cultivation is at once apparent in her admirable 
execution of florid passages in a subdued tone—that great diffi- 
culty of*the art, mechanical display being usually coupled with a 
straining of lungs and throat. Of this fault the new tenor, Signor 
Tasca, who appeared as Pollio, offers an example. With con- 
siderable merits, both as a singer and an actor, and a voice of good 
~apabilities, Signor Tasca neutralizes all by his exaggerated vocal 
style and invariable loudness. If he would modify these defects, 
he might be acceptable as a tenor of the second or third rank. 
“Fra Diavolo” is announced for Saturday next. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, the success of Cherubini’s “ Medea” 
has exceeded all expectations. Probably this result is more largely 
owing to Malle. Titien’s powerful impersonation than to the mag- 
nificence of the music, which, great as is the recent progress of 
the public taste, can scarcely be appreciated by any but highly 
cultivated musicians. Of these, however, there should now be 
enough to furnish audiences for many repetitions of “ Medea,” 
which, if not a popular attraction, will remain a permanent one. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of its revival asa 
corrective to some of the modern rubbish mis-called music, to 
which it stands in about the same relation as the grandeur and 
elevation of Shakespeare to the current Jack Sheppard school of 
halfpenny literature. 

The concert season is now on the decline ; but two more per- 
formances of the Philharmonic, and one of the Musical Society 
remain to be given. The principal benefit concerts, too, are past ; 
among the most notable, that of Mr. Benedict on Wednesday last ; 
at which entertainment most of the great musical artists now in 
London were to be heard; the concert-giver, too, proving, by his 
Own performance, that he has not lost any of his early powers as a 
pianist. 


9 
a 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 

A rures-act French farce, called “Les Noces de Merchulet,” 
has been turned into a one-act farce of no particular country by 
Mr. J. M. Morton, and produced at the St. James’s Theatre, under 
the title of “ Pouter’s Wedding.” The plot is thoroughly theatrical, 
and very complicated ; the characters are nob remarkable for 
humour, and the dialogue is rather coarse and suggestive. It pro- 
vides Mr. F. Robson with the part of a country boy, which he 
plays.in the style of his father; and it introduces Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Matthews as a hen-pecked husband and hen-pecking wife— 
characters which they render with great humour, but in which they 
have appeared a little too often. The farce 1s one in which almost 
every character is mistaken in turn for somebody else, and this 
confusion, of course, creates a few situations which are always 
ludicrous. be ; 

Miss Bateman’s engagement at the Adelphi will terminate to- 
Saturday), when she will take her benefit, and appear as 
The next novelty promised at 
f same reputation in 


night ( 
Pauline in “ The Lady of Lyons.” 
this house is Mr. Owens—a character-actor 0 
America, who will appear in a part called Solon Shingle... 
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Mr. Toole will take his annual b 
he will make a long tour in the I 

A complimentary benefit w 
at Drury Lane Theatre, on T 
he programme includes all 
Haymarket Theatres, and a 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
W. H. Weiss. 
yi as yt set i " long associated with the Pyne and 

atrison ULompany, has been appointed acting-manager to t 
English Opera , lompany at ti ae ee 

Adah Isaacs Menken has been allowed to re-appear at Astley’s 
as “ Mazeppa,” and has been put over the head of Mr. Harrison, 
who is retained to sing ina fragment of the “ Beggar's Opera.” 
We believe Mr. E. T. Smith is one of the managers who pleads for 
@ continuance of the theatrical monopoly on the ground that he 
elevates the drama. t F 

The Theatres Bill has been put on one side for this sessjon, to be 
brought forward again as soon as the new Parliament meets, in 
February. In the meantime evidence has been collected and 
counsel have been instructed by the chief promoters of the Bill to 
oppose the renewal of all music licenses to halls where morning 
concerts have been given. Whatever regard the licensing justices 
may have for fashionable places of resort, like the Hanover-square 
ooms, Willis’s Rooms, and similar places, they will have no option 
but to refuse the licenses if the law is pressed, on evidence that 
concerts have been given before the mystic, legal hour of five in 
the afternoon. The promoters of the Bill have been driven to this 
extreme course by the supineness of the Government. 


enefit next week, and after that 

yTOVINCES, 

ill be given to Mr. Leigh Murray 

uesday morning next, the 27th inst. 

the best names from the Adelphi and 
concert which will be supported by 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 


SCIENCE. 


n 


Execrricity has become so fashionable upon the Continent as a 
therapeutical agent that the savants appear disposed to attribate 
to its influence many of those actions which we refer to other 
sources. Some time ago we gave an abstract of a curious paper 
which was laid before the French Academy by M. Scoutetten, in 
which the writer endeavoured to prove that the curative properties 
of certain mineral waters is due to the development of electric 
currents. The subject has now been taken up by M. B. Schnepp, 
who writes upon the sulphur waters of Bonne and Eaux-Chaudes. 
Although M. Schnepp differs from M. Scoutetten in minor points, 
he agrees with him as to the general principle ; contrary, however, 
to the statements of the latter investigator, he finds that the 
mineral waters of Bonne, which have been enclosed in vessels for 
several years, give rise, under favourable conditions, to currents of 
electricity. From a number of inquiries, M. Schnepp concludes :— 
1.) That the mineral waters of Bonne and EKaux-Chaudes do not 
contain free electricity, and that the electrical actions produced 
when there is a relation established between these waters and the 
gases which emanate from them, are the result of complex chemical 
and mechanical operations. (2.) That the action of these waters upon 
the liquids of the animal boty gives rise to currents which indicate 
that the mineral water has developed negative electricity ; but, 
after having been modified by contact with the air, positive 
electricity is sometimes produced. (3.) That, as non-mineral river- 
waters, salt water, and rain water produce electrical effects upon 
the body, just as mineral waters do, it is difficult to say exactly 
whether mineral waters possess a distinct electric healing power. 
‘4.) That the mineral waters of Bonne, when removed from the 
springs and transmitted in vessels to other localities, develope the 

same electrical action as when in situ. 

The chair of Zoology, at the “ Museum of Natural History” in 
Paris, which was rendered vacant by the death of M. Valenciennes, 
the greatest ichthyologist of his day, is about to be filled. The 
candidates, M. Lacaze Duthiers and M. Louis Rousseau, are both 
naturalists of distinction, the former being well known to zoologists 
by his admirable monographs upon the structure of coral and 
bivalve mollusks, and the latter being one of the assistants in the 
Museum. At the election M. Lacaze Duthiers obtained forty votes, 
and M. Rousseau two. 

The collection of invertebrate animal-remains in the British 
Museum is in such a deplorable position that one almost despairs of 
ever seeing it properly arranged for study and reference. If, how- 
ever, public attention be directed to the matter, some steps 
toward amelioration may be taken. An effort in this direction has 
just been made in a letter addressed to the trustees of the British 
‘Museum by a writer who styles himself Philocosmos. It would 
appear from his statements that the conditions under which 
assistants in the Zoological department are appointed are absurd as 
regards the required qualifications of the candidates, The civil 
service doctrines appear to prevail in Bloomsbury ; and, instead of 
selecting candidates whose special knowledge adapts them for their 
future labours, the trustees appoint individuals, who at best possess 
only a general education. Philocosmos asks for the following 
alterations, which, we think, are calculated to effect much 
service :— ‘ 

(1.) Let us have the whole material of the collection arranged with 
some attempt at systematic order. (2.) Let the Civil Service rules as 
to vacant appointments in this part of the Musewm be entirely 
abandoned. (3.) Let the permanent staff of assistant keepers of the 
class Insecta of the Invertebrata be very materially increased, 

M. Pasteur, the celebrated opponent of the spontaneous genera- 
tion hypothesis, has been couducting some researches upon the 
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subject of wine deposits. These he divides into three classes, which | years, we observe that the fire business remains nearly 
he characterizes as follows :— stationary, whilst the life business increases in a better ratio 

(1) Deposits of crystals of bitartrate of potass or neutral tartrate | than in the first nine years, but not at a rate indicative of any 
of lime, or of both these salts. Such deposits do not form on the very great success. In fact, in 1846 the fire premiums were 


i i di t ” ; : OptpE 
_ ee Re bw f bp geno ed eS £47,763, and in 1851 had only increased to £54,305. In the 


exceptional cases the bitartrate is found in delicate crystals, but first-named year the life a £16,166, and in 1851 
these are rare, because of the time required in their formation. | had only increased to £27,157. In the following year there 
Although deposits of this kind are harmless, from a sanitary as- | was probably an amalgamation of some fire and life office, for 
pect, they materially influence the composition and character of | the fire premiums, after remaining for several years nearly 
the wine. (2) Colouring matters: these are usually found on the | stationary, suddenly rise to £98,654, and the life premiums to 
part of the bottle next the light, and are composed of a substance | ¢59 799." This increase in the fire premiums is, perhaps, due 


which is at first in solution, but during the processes of oxidation | , : ; oN Wink . 
becomes insoluble; i appears under the microscope in three dif- to the establishment of a branch in New York, and the increase 


ferent forms. (3) Deposits of vegetable moulds : these occur con- in the life department to the purchase of the business of “ The 
stantly in “sick-wines,” and are extremely prejudicial, inasmuch | Australasian Life Insurance and Annuity Company,” as noti- 
as they set up fermentation, and destroy the good qualities of the fied in the Report of the directors for 1852. If, as we 
wine. They do not remain attached to the sides of the bottle, but | have supposed, the increase of the fire premiums was due 
remain suspended in the liquid as extremely fine particles. to the extension of the company’s business to New York, 
we have an example in this instance of increase by ex- 


tension rather than by~purchase. In 1857 another large 
LONDON MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. purchase appears to have been made, as the life premiums 


Ar the meeting of the London Mathematical Society, held at | Suddenly jump from £72,781 to £101,928, and in the following 
University College, on the 19th instant, Professor De Morgan, | year these premiums are raised still higher by over £20,000. 
President in the chair, the following gentlemen were elected | The fire premiums exhibit much the same phenomena, and the 
members of the Society :—Mr. C. E. Aikin ; Professor Cayley, | capital of the company is increased, probably by the issue of 
M.A., F.R.S.; Mr. Alexander Ellis, F.R.S.; Mr. J. Foster; Mr. | shares to the shareholders of the amalgamated company or 
H. R. Greer, B.A. ; Mr. R. P. Hardy, F.1.A.; Mr. R. Knowles, A.LA. ; | companies. One of these amalgamated or purchased com- 


Mr. H. J. Purkiss, B.A.; Mr. S. Roberts ; Mr. T. Savage, M.A. ; | panies was “The Monarch,” originally called “The Licensed 


FES. SP i Mei Wage” FBS. ; Professor Sylvester, M.A., | Victuallers.” Finally, in 1863, the company purchased “ The 


The following papers were read :—1l. “On the Regular Hypo- Globe,” and added the name of that company to its own. We 
cycloidal Tricusp,” by Mr. Jenkins. The author demonstrated, believe, and fancy that in the returns of the business done from 
geometrically and analytically, the properties of the envelope of | year to year, we see evidence of it, that many other businesses 
the line on which lie the feet of perpendiculars on the sides of a | were purchased besides those which we have been able to 


triangle from any point of the circumscribing circle. 2. fn On identify. The result is that “The Liverpool and London and 
Newton's method of finding the Imaginary Roots of an Equation,” | @ghe » is, perhaps, the largest fire and life insurance com- 
by Professor Sylvester. In this most important paper the author | . . a wo believe that it will not b tended 
gave an account of his recent remarkable discovery of a method | P°"Y on CREREEED, HDS WS VERS TRS Se en a 

far more general than that of Newton, which it includes as a | that this result is mainly due to any other cause than the 
particular case. The new method is easily demonstrated, and, | Purchase of the business and connections of other companies. 
especially when combined with Fourier’s rule, reduces greatly the | In fact, we have seen that until this policy;was inaugurated 
uncertainty which attached to the discovery of the roots by the | the progress of the company’s business was’ but slow, and we 

















former method. | should be disposed to infer from the figures. before us, that the 
| administrative talent of the manager was considerably below 
MONEY AND COMMERCE. his energy and genius in the line of acquiring business ready 
— made to his hands. He has done this with perhaps unexampled 
r ‘ success, and the net result is a business of £742,674 in fire 
bi peat nert om Fr viol pe gl — premiums, and of £236,243 in life premiums; together £978,917 ; 
eae out of the profits on which to pay dividends on a capital of 
Some weeks since we promised, so far as the history of this | £391,752. 





company would aid us in doing so, to examine how far the 
system of amalgamations, or of purchasing the business and | will be but fair to compare the two offices at the same age. 
connections of other companies, is an advantageous and | “ The Royal” was established in 1845, and the latest account 
profitable method of collecting business. It happens curiously | we have of its condition is in the Report of the directors, in 
enough that another Liverpool office, “ The Royal,” has | August, 1864, of the state of the society in the year 1863. 
attained considerable magnitude, and has followed the exactly | At the close of that year the office would be just, say, eighteen 
opposite policy to that adopted by “The Liverpool and London | years old, and the comparison would be an unfair one between 
and Globe "—that is, it has avoided amalgamations, and has two companies which have each made great progress in 
got its business¢ogether by its own cultivation of the ordinary | successive years, if we were to compare the amount of business 
sources of business. This circumstance will enable us to make | which one has attained to in twenty-four years with what the 
Some comparison of the two systems, at least to the extent | other has attained to in eighteen years. Evidently, if we wish 
which the information published by each company allows of to institute a fair comparison, we must take each office in the 
comparison. It is plain that both plans may be good, but same year of its age. For this purpose we will take the year 
that one plan may be carried out with so much more ability | 1854 for “ The Liverpool and London and Globe,” and the year 
than the other as to give an apparent preference to it which 1863 for “ The Royal ;” each office being in the year selected 
rests on no solid foundation. In the case of these two | eighteen years old. 
companies the comparison is a fair one, since they have each In the eighteenth year of its existence, “ The Liverpool and 
been managed by a skilful and energetic adept in the particular London and Globe” had accumulated a business of £146,096 
line which has been followed. 'in fire premiums, and of £57,113 in life premiums, making 
The “ Liverpool and London and Globe” was founded in | together an income of £203,209, out of the profits on which to 
the year 1836, under the name of “The Liverpool.” It met, pay a dividend on a paid-up capital of £168,558. 
as we observed in a previous article, with but mediocre success | In the case of “The Royal” the fire premiums were 
during the first few years of its existence. In 1845 its fire | £341,668, and the life premiums an unknown or unpublished 
premiums amounted to £56,239, but its life premiums were | quantity—a point on which we shall say a word shortly,—but 
only £4,390. Judging from the figures before us, published in | the life premiums on the new business of the year amounted 
the last Report of the directors, we should suppose that an | to £24,069, whilst those of “The Liverpool and London and 
amalgamation was effected in the following year, 1846, with | Globe” amounted to only £10,267—a very respectable amount 
some life insurance company, for the life premiums which had | indeed, but hardly to be considered an equal evidence of 
been creeping slowly on at the rate of about £500 a year—an | success to the £24,069 of “The Royal.” The profits of this 
almost nominal amount—are suddenly increased by £11,776, | business were divisible on a capital which is nowhere stated in 
and attain the more respectable magnitude of £16,166. About | the prospectus and report before us. We only know from the 
this time we suppose, then, that the first amalgamation effected | report that 7s. per share will absorb the sum of £34,109. 
by the company took place. In the same year, the capital was | From this we may infer the number of the shares, but not the 
increased from £101,992 to £186,092. The business of “The | amount paid on them, so that we cannot say what the paid-up 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin” was, we believe, in fact capital of the company is, for, in the whole course of a long, 
purchased at this time, and the name of “ The Liverpool” was | closely-written pamphlet, embodying a vast amount of useless 
changed to “The Liverpool and London.” Casting our eye | information, there is no balance-sheet, no cash account, no 
over the published results of the business of the next few | statement, that we have been able to find, either of the total 


If we now turn to “ The Royal” by way of comparison it 
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scribed. 

The short and pithy report of “The Liverpool and London 
and Globe 3: 
“The Royal,” although the former does not contain any 
balance-sheet or cash account. 

Such grave omissions always have the effect on’our minds 
of engendering the suspicion of a strong motive, and we cannot 
rid ourselves of this uncomfortable idea even in criticising the 
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. | —Messrs. Robinson & Fleming 
certainly contrasts very favourably with that of | obinson & Flemin 
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income from life premiums or of the amount of capital sub- | has thus far attended it, there is a strong probability that it 


will be repeated. The plan is as follows, Three London firms 
. g; Messrs. Redfern, Alexander, 
& Co.; and Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.—propose to amal- 
gamate under the style of the London Merchants’ Company 
(Limited), with a capital of £1,500,000, in 15,000 shares of 


| £100 each, of which only one-half is to be called up. All the 


position of companies with the most respectable names attached | 


to them, and whose business may be of such great magnitude 
as that attained by these companies. What we feel persuaded 


liabilities and obligations of each house are to be liquidated 
independently of the company ; the partners in each bind them- 
selves not to enter into fresh operations in England of a similar 


| character for ten years; the leading members of the three firms 
remain as directors ; and they take the payment for the good- 


of is that astute and able men like the managers of these two | 
| profits), one-third in shares with £50 paid, and two-thirds in 


companies, who are evidently so well able to communicate in 
plain and unmistakeable language all the facts which tend in 
their opinion to exalt the position of their companies, and give 
a great idea of their magnitude and success, have some strong 
reason or another for withholding the information they do 
withhold ; and we are ourselves in the habit of concluding, and 
we recommend our conclusion to the candid judgment of our 
readers that the information which is withheld would: if given, 
lower a company pro tanto in the estimation of the public. 
Thus, since “ ''he Royal” puts forward, and somewhat osten- 
tatiously, the large amount of new life business, as evidenced 
by the premiums on new insurances effected every year, but 
does not state what the total acquired life business of the 
company amounts to, we are sure that there is some reason for 
this, and that the amount, if published, would at least not 
appear as favourable to the company as the facts and figures 
they do publish. We think it too bad that we should be left 
to guesswork in such matters; but, as we must guess, our 
guess is that the total life income of the company, if published, 
would show that the new business of the year was infected with 
inconstancy when the period of renewal comes round. ‘This is 
usually the case when companies offer large commissions to 
their agents for new policies, as compared with the commission 
they allow on renewed policies. Some companies compound by 
the payment of a very large commission on a first premium for 
the commission which would otherwise be payable on the first 
and subsequent premiums. Their agents have in this case no 
interests in subsequent premiums, but would rather prefer that 
the policy should be discontinued. In fact, the more dis- 
reputable class of agents actually persuade foolish people who 
are insured in one office to transfer their policies to another, so 
that the agent may again get a commission on them. We 
cannot say whether “The Royal” has adopted this pernicious 
plan, but we think, as we have said, that, for some reason or 
another, its total life income would not show well by the side 
of the new business transacted each year. 

However this may be, we can hardly believe but that the 
life business of “ The Royal” in 1863 would contrast favour- 
ably with that of “ The Liverpool and London and Globe” 
in 1854, so far as amount is concerned; and we may pretty 
safely conclude that, whereas we have seen that the fire 
premiums and the new life premiums for the year were 
more than twice as much, the acquired life business must also 
have been larger. So far, then, as we can test the question of 
the comparative advantages of the managers of an office 
devoting their attention to the acquisition of business in the 
usual way, or of getting together a business by the purchase 
of the connections of cther companies, we must decide in favour 
of the former plan as adopted by “ The Royal,” in preference 
to the latter plan as adopted by “ The Liverpool and London 
and Globe.” 

We noticed in a previous article what appeared to us to be 
the insufficient reserve against current risks made by “ The 
Liverpool and London and Globe,” and on the extreme im- 
propriety of calling this reserve an undivided profit, saddled, 
as in fact it is, with all claims which may arise on the unexpired 
policies of the preceding year. We must do “ The Royal” the 
justice of noticing that they avoid so glaring a misnomer, and 
that their reserve is nearly 57 per cent. on the premiums of the 
year, and not nearly 26 per cent., as in the case of “* The Liverpool 
and London and Globe.” 

We counsel both companies to deal more openly with the 
public, and to publish their balance-sheets and cash accounts. 


THE LONDON MERCHANTS’ COMPANY. 


Jomr-stock enterprise has this ‘week entered a new phase : 
a most interesting and important one, but not, we think, one 
which can be regarded with the hopefulness it seems to have 
elicited from the writers of the City articles in the daily press. 
It is nothing less than an attempt to introduce the joint-stock 
system into mercantile business, and from the success which 














will, which is fixed at £375,000 (calculated on three years’ actual 


debentures bearing 5 per cent interest, and payable in ten 
annual instalments. This is the first proposal for amalga- 
mating independent firms into one great company; but it 
appears that overtures from other firms of high standing have 
already been made to the promoters, and it is certain that the 
shares are quoted at a premium. 

There can be no doubt of the respectability of the firms 
which have inaugurated this new development of the joint- 
stock system ; but there is much to be said with regard to the 
application of that system to the ordinary operations of com- 
merce. This is not the case of the conversion of a private 
bank into a joint-stock enterprise. The condition of a bank, 
its income, its liabilities, and hazards, can much more easily 
be ascertained than those of a mercantile firm. Again, its 
operations are not necessarily exposed to the same risks which 
attend general commerce. When a bank comes to grief, its 
failure can, as a rule, be traced either to fraud, or to gross 
mismanagement. Mercantile firms, on the contrary, are 
subject to unforeseen contingencies. A crash at.the other end 
of the globe may at one stroke involve them in ruin. It is, 
therefore, very questionable whether the joint-stock system can 
be safely applied to adventures which are notoriously pre- 
carious. But beyond this hazard, there is the very possible 
one of insolvent estates being palmed off upon a company for 
solvent and profitable ones. Nay, it is not even necessary that 
there should be fraud in the matter. The partners in a firm 
may be actually insolvent at the very moment when they believe 
themselves prospering. News may be on its way to them, or 
events may be occurring of which they have no knowledge, 
which will wake them up some morning to find that they are 
bankrupt. Under such circumstances, we confess we do not 
see what guarantee shareholders in enterprises of the kind 
which have this week been initiated can have that they are 
not coming into possession of heavy liabilities, rotten securities, 
and unreliable assets. 








Norte.—As a guide to intending investors, we propose, in the next 
number of the Lonpon REVIEW, to commence a series of articles 
showing the value, position, and prospects of the various joint-stock 
companies which have been established since 1861. The first paper 


will deal with the Joint-Stock Banks. 








Consors are now quoted 90 to }, ex div., for money, and 90} to i, 
ex. div., for the account (July 6). 

Spanish Passive Bonds have risen } per cent., and the Certificates 4, 
owing to the change of Ministry at Madrid. Turkish Bonds of 1862 
are slightly better, but the Consolidés have declined $ per cent. Other 
foreign stocks are steady. 

International Financial shares are now quoted 1§ to § prem.; 


General Credit, 2 to } prem.; London Financial, 8 tot prem.; Im- 
perial Mercantile, 2 3-16 to 5-16 prem. ; Crédit Foncier and Mobilier 
of England, 4 to 4 prem. ex div. ; Hudson’s Bay, 16§ to §; and 
Egyptian Trading, $ to # div. 

In new undertakings London Merchants are quoted 3 + prem. ; 
Lion Brewery, 1} 2 prem.; Blakely Ordnance, 2; 34 prem.; Weat 
London Freehold, 1 2 prem.; London-bridge Land, } 1 prem. ; Reese 
River Silver, 14 2 prem.; Glamorgan Iron, 2 } prem. ; Cheshire Salt, 
2 } prem.; Phosphate of Lime, { 14 prem.; Railway Credit, 14 2 
prem.; Atlantic Telegraph Eight per Cent. Preference, 4 = prem. ; 
Chubwa Tea, } 14 prem.; Northern Assam Tea, par 4 prem. ; Downs 
Docks, 1 4 prem.; Grangetown Iron, 1{ 2 prem. ; Russian Iron, 7 8 

rem. ; Enamelled Iron, 2 3 prem. ; Evans's, 1} 2 prem. 

The biddings for Re. 25,00,000 in bills on India took place on Wed- 
nesday at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were to 
Calcutta Res. 12,12,000, to Bombay Rs. 10,00,000, and to Madras 
Rs. 3,12,000. The minimum price was, as before, ls. 10}d. on 
Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 10}d. on Bombay. Tenders on Cal- 
cutta and Madras at 1s. 11d. will receive about 60 per cent., and 
on Bombay at 1s. 11}d., about 45 per cent. ; all above these prices 
in full. 

The London and North-Western Ra " 
week an increase of £3,061 over last year; the Metropolitan an 
increase of £562; the Great Northern an increase of £4,008 ; the 
Great Western an increase of £567; the Grpat Eastern an increase of 


£83 ; and the Midland a decrease of £5,061. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


EAST AND WEST.* 


Tue larger portion of Mr. Xenos’s publication consists of the 
correspondence between the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and the Greek envoy ia London with regard to the cession of the 
Ionian Islands, together with copies of the formal documents by 
which that measure was carried into effect. This Hellenic “ blue- 
book” is prefaced by an introduction, in which the author discusses 
the conduct of the English Government in imposing terms upon the 
union of the seven islands to Greece, and enters at some length 
into the much-vexed Eastern question. His remarks on both 
subjects are strongly tinctured with national feeling, and are 
certainly not likely to command general assent in this country. 
But, however little we may agree with them, it is worth while to 
know the views of a Greek who is so able and well-informed as 
Mr. Xenos. We are sorry to find that his countrymen are seriously 


discontented because the Ionian Islands were not handed over | 


to them as a free gift, unfettered by any stipulation. But it seems 
to us that their complaints are very unreasonable—in so far, at all 
events, as they are directed against England. Her Majesty’s 
Governmcnt desired to take the course which would have been most 
acceptable both to the I:nians and the Greeks. They did not 
originate the suggestion that the islands should be neutralized, or 
that the fortifications should be dismantled. But when Austria 
and Turkey, supported by Russia and Prussia, pressed for the 
insertion of these conditions in the treaty by which the European 
Powers recognised the transfer, it was quite impossible for Earl 
Russell to avoid making some concession to their wishes. If the 
Ionian Islands had bel nged to England, we could of course have 
disposed of them as we chose. They did not, however, belong to 
us. All that we had was a protectorate over them, and all that we 
could do, :tcitly speaking, was to surrender that protectorate. 
The transfer to Gr»ece required the sanction of the Great Powers ; 
and it is cleer from the correspondence before us, that this 
sanction would never have been given to a simple merging of 
the islands in the Hellenic kingdom. The truth is that, with 
the exception (possibly) of France, the Great Powers regarded 
the transacticn with much suspicion. This ought to be 
borne in mind t> a far greater extent than it seems to be by 
Mr. Xenos ard those who think with him. We trust, how- 
ever, that he is guilty of some exaggeration when he says that our 
assent to the 1 eitralization of theislands, and to the destruction of 
the fortresses, “‘ made Greece feel as though she had to do with 
some despot who proffers a gift with one hand whilst he smites her 
with the other.” If the Greeks do entertain any such feeling, all 
we can say is that they are guilty of cross ingratitude. At the 
same time, we can easily understand the disappointment of those 
who, like Mr. Xenos, are eager for the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, and look forward with confident anticipation to the 
establishment of a great Hellenic empire. Arrangements which 
tend to secure Greece against aggression, but at the same time limit 
her own power of aggression, must no doubt be obnoxious to those 
who are filled with “the Greek idea.” English statesmen cannot, 
however, be expected to sympathize much with such persons ; and 
we are therefore not at all surprised that when Earl Russell had 
obtained for Greece all that was requisite for her peaceful and 
prosperous development, he became more than a little impatient at 
the pertinacity with which M. Tricoupis pressed objections to the 
arrangements upon which the great Powers had decided. We are 
still less surprised that the noble Earl should have felt some- 
what indignant at the reluctance of the Hellenic Government to 
accept the responsibility of paying the pensions of the officials who 
had been employed in the Ionian Islands under the protecting 
Power. Surely nothing could be more reasonable than that those 
who profited by the cession of those islands should also take the 
burden with which they were honourably charged. We should 
have thought every one must have seen that England could neither 
leave these men utterly unprovided for, nor undertake the burden 
of providing for them herself. And yet, strange as it seems, Mr. 
Xenos evidently thinks that we ought to have followed one or 
other of these courses. The querulous strain in which he writes 
on this subject is very disagreeable, and certainly does not impress 
us highly with his sense of justice. 

From what we have already said, it will easily be imagined that 
he presents us with a very dark picture of the state of Turkey. 
According to him, the empire is in a hopeless state of decrepitude. 
The Government is faithless, bigoted, and feeble. The Turks 
are absolutely incapable of doing anything but oppress their 
Christian subjects. The finances are in such a condition that 
national bankruptcy is inevitable within a short time. This may 
be all true. Mr. Layard, and those who are of his opinion, may be 
as ignorant of the condition and capabilities of the country and of 
the governing race as Mr. Xenos assures us they are. Mr. Laing 
may have made a blunder of the absurdest kind in attempting to 
place the Tarkish debt upon a sound and business-like basis. We 
cannot, within the compass of a review, undertake to discuss these 
topics ; but we should certainly be inclined to set more value on the 
facts and arguments of our author if he wrote in a less obviously 
one-sided spirit. We can place no reliance on a writer who 
believes, or profésses to believe, an absurd story for which the 


* Past and West: a Diplomatic History of the Annexation of the Ionian Islands 
to the Kingdom of Greece. By Stefanos Xenos. London: Tritbner & Co. 

The East and the West : Our Dealings with Our Neighbours, Essays hy Different 
Ha.ds, Edited by the Hon, Heary Stanley. London: Ha-chard & Cv. 


{June 24, 1865. 








| London paper which first circulated it had subsequently to apolo- 
gize, and gravely asks Mr. Layard what he thinks “ of the Thyestian 
repast which the young sultana Djemila only a few days since 
offered to her husband Jellodin Pasha,—a repast such as made the 
Sun, in the days of Atreus, turn his face from the earth.” Of 
course, Mr. Layard or any other moderately well-informed person 
would reply that the event in question never had any existence, 
except in the fancy of an inventive foreign correspondent. The 





Secretary for Foreign Affairs would dispose, with equal facility, of 
an allegation that he had here misrepresented the state of the 
Turkish law in saying that “Christians could hold land to any extent 
in Turkey,” because, in a despatch addressed to her Majesty’s 
consular court at Constantinople, the Sultan’s minister used the 
expression, “les ¢trangers ne peuvent pas ¢tre proprietaires en 
Turquie.” These two specimens sufficiently indicate the care 
and accuracy with which Mr. Xenos writes. The sobriety and the 
practical character of his views as a politician may be gathered 
from the following passage, which is really a gem in its way :— 


* ¢ But,’ it may be asked, ‘in what way ought the Great Powers to 
act, in order to save Turkey from the impending ruin?’ I can only 
say that a desperate malady requires a desperate remedy. The 
nations of Europe were not astonished at an armed intervention on the 
part of two Great Powers, for the defence of Turkey from a foreign 
foe; would they now be surprised at an armed intervention to save her 
from the fatal consequences of internal misrule? If all the Great 
Powers, in virtue of a treaty signed by the Sultan, sent a c mbined 
fleet to Constantinople, and established a combined army there for six 
years, and, after disbanding the Turkish troops and sailors, if they 
reorganized a small army of 25,000 men, composed in equal numbers, 
of Turks and Christians, if they equipped five Turkish war vessels 
with equal numbers of Turks and Christians, and undertook them- 
selves to repress any rebellions outburst, there would be an imme- 
diate economy of £4,000,000 per annum on the present outlay of 
Turkey, and a reliable protection offered to the Sultan's Christian 
subjects. If the money lent by Europe, through European commis- 
sion agents at Constantinople, were applied to the construction of 
roads; if Christians were allowed to purchase the land that lies un- 
tilled; in a very short time the improved export trade of Purkey 
would yield an additional surplus of £4,000,000. If natives of every 
religious denomination were made equal in the eye of the law, there 
would be hundreds of the Sultan’s subjects who now waste their lives 
at Athens scrambling for a few drachme, who would return to their 
native towns, and each find a legitimate field of action. Ifthe Sultan 
sent his children to France and to England to be educated, they might 
return imbued with those principles that would render them fit to 
govern, in turn, their father’s dominions conformably with the maxims 
that obtain in civilized countries.” 


If these are the ideas current amongst Hellenic statesmen, we 
are certainly not likely to derive much assistance from the settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. 

‘‘The*East and the West” consists of a number of essays by 
various authors. They are not very closely connected in point of 
subject, nor is any one of them of remarkable merit. The two 
first are, however, devoted to a question of considerable practical 
importance—the justice and propriety of maintaining a foreign or 
“extra-territorial” jurisdiction by one State in the dominions of 
another. This jurisdiction is principally exercised by the nations 
of Europe, in the Levant, and in China and Japan; and it 
involves a concession “ by one State to another State of judging 
by its own officers causes arising amongst its subjects residing m 
the territories of the State which thus ceded part of its sovereign 
rights.” In point of principle, it may at once be admitted that 
the exercise of such rights in any State by the consul of a foreign 
country is extremely anomalous. We have no doubt that the 
authors of these essays are perfectly justified in asserting that both 
in the Levant and in the far East it often results in the oppression 
of the native by the foreigner, and that it tends materially to 
encourage the latter in an overbearing manner, and in dishonest 
conduct towards the Government in whose dominions he is residing 
or carrying on trade. We have as little doubt that the Kuropean 
States which have obtained this jurisdiction for their repre- 
sentatives have been culpably negligent in looking after the 
manner in which it was administered, or in taking precautions to 
guard it against abuse. But we cannot concur in the proposal to 
abolish “ extra-territorial” jurisdiction altogether. It is all very 
well to say that international law knows no distinction between 
civilized and barbarous States, and that whenever a foreigner goes 
to reside in one of the latter he should be prepared to submit 
himself to its laws and tribunals as unreservedly as he would do 
if he fixed his abode in one of the former. In practice, however, 
men singly will not do this. Call it feeling, or prejudice, or what 
you will—no civilized country could or would endure to see its 
subjects punished by Japanese or Chinese tribunals, for offences 
committed against Japanese or Chinese laws. Befure the natives 
of one country can respect or feél confidence in the laws or 
tribunals of another country there must be something like a com- 
munity of moral ideas between the two nations. That community 
does not exist between the East and the West—between Pagan 
and Christian countries. The sentences of Oriental courts would 
often seem to Western peoples nothing more than cruel outrages, 
and would infallibly be resented as such. Human nature would 
not allow us to hear unmoved of our fellow-countrymen being 
slaughtered because they had committed some scarcely intelligible 
crime against’ the unknown law of a savage people. No Govern- 
ment—even if it wished—would be able to resist the popular 
pressure for vengeance, backed as it would be by all who are inte- 
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rested in commerce with barbarian or semi-civilized nations. 
Objectionable as it may be in principle, we believe, therefore, that 
“ extra-territoriality ” does upon the whole afford the best security 
for the preservation of peaceful and amicable relations. The true 
remedy for the evils with which it is attended is the establishment 
of regular consular courts, presided over by competent judges, and 
invested with adequate powers. That there has been scandalous 
negligence in this respect, on the part of our own and of every 
other Government, we quite admit ; but of late years much has been 
done in the right direction, We have for some years had consular 
courts at Constantinople and Alexandria. Only the other day, an 
order establishing such a tribunal at Shanghae appeared in the 
Gazette ; and we trust that no time will be lost in providing 
adequate means of administering justice amongst the English who 
resort to Japan. In that way we may, at any rate, get rid of the 
grosser abuses of an arrangement, the abolition of which would, we 
firmly believe, be attended with the most disastrous consequences. 
An essay entitled “ Islam as a Political System” seems to be written 
by a perfect Turco-maniac—so extravagaptly eulogistic is it of 
everything Mahommedan. The most interesting and instructive 
paper in the book is one on the Greek and Russian churches. It 
will not add materially to the knowledge of those who have paid 
special attention to the subject; but to those who have not, it 
will afford a good deal of useful information, presented in a lucid 
and compact form. 


THE LITERATURE OF FARMING.* 


A nook about farming in which but few farmers would find the 
smallest interest isa phenomenon; but even sucha phenomenon 
is presented to us in the pleasant volume bearing the title “ Wet 
Days at Edgewood.” The book is one for literary men and for 
lovers of letters, much more than for agriculturists. The regular, 
broad-backed, top-booted, or leather-gaitered farmer—at least in 
this country—would gape with astonishment at having such a work 
put into his hands: a work, the pages of which are liberally 
sprinkled with poetry, with Greek, with Latin, with Italian, with 
French, and with strangely-spelt old English, scarcely more intelli- 
gible than those outlandish tongues. He would think all such 
adornments very idle and out of place, and would condemn the 
book as an imposition on the bucolic intellect. Not but what he 
might find in it a few plain hints on the practical parts of his 
business—some of them coming from very remote times and 
countries—if he had the patience to look for them ; but he would 
soon get lost in the wild, rich leafage with which the whole subject 
is here embowered. He would say that the land might be very 
good Jend, but that it was cumbered with weeds ; and, not being 
accustomed to such modes of treating agricultural matters, he 
would give up the whole thing in despair. To the book-lover, 
however, these ‘‘ weeds,” as our honest country liver would call 
them, are “ weeds of glorious feature.” Farming, and gardening, 
and pastoral life, have left immortal and dainty impressions of 
themselves in the literature of all civilized peoples; and it has been 
the sunny task of the author of “My Farm of Edgewood” to 
collect those impressions, scattered as they are over a wide expanse 
of poetry and prose, and to store them up, with many thoughts 
and memories of his own, in a volume which is good not only for 
“ Wet Days,” on which it is supposed to be written, but for all 
days when the love of nature stirs in our hearts, and the love of 
literature excites our minds. The writer is a gentleman-farmer of 
New England, a friend, we believe, of Mr. Lowell, himself 
one of the most delightful of the living essayists of America. 
At any rate, his style is very similar, and there can be no 
question that he is a practised handler of the pen, and a true 
bookish man, after the heart of Charles Lamb, of whom he is 
a professed admirer. He is far, however, from being an imitator 
of Lamb, or of any other English author ; and indeed one cannot 
read many of his pages without perceiving unmistakable signs 
of the modern American — not simply in local allusions 
and occasional odd phrases, but in an all-pervading, yet not 
easily-definable, flavour in the very manner itself. The youth of 
America, her large, intoxicating future, the space, the bigness, 
the horizon of backwoods and prairies, the practically illimitable 
fields of enterprise and adventure, the free, unconventional life 
of a society not yet settled down into systems and precedents, have 
given to much of Transatlantic literature a breadth, a heartiness, 
a personal emphasis, a wild, roving, untrammelled gipsy spirit, 
which we do not often find in the more staid and classic writers of 
England, either of the present century or the last, though it 
existed, and for much the same reasons, in some of our authors of 
the Shakespearian era, and notably in Shakespeare himself. There 
is something infinitely refreshing in such writing, after the more 
stately utterances of our own time and country. It is like being 
up early on a summer morning, with the prospect of a golden day 
before you, with the pulses of life beating strongly, and with 
nature ylowing all around, from the dew-drop on the grass to the 
sun in the heavens, from the bounding dogat your feet to the rapid 
birds above your head. Notwithstanding the title, “ Wet Days 
at Edgewood,” this sense of sunny physical enjoyment runs 
throuvhout the work now under review, and it imparts all the 
charm of vitality to the author's criticisms of “Old Farmers, Old 
Gardeners, and Old Pastorals.” 
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Here is our literary farmer’s description of what he sees from 
his library window :— 


“A thatched stile ig opposite, flanked by a straggling hedge of 
Osage-orange ; and from the stile the ground falls away in green and 
gradual slope to a great plateau of measared and fenced fields, 
checkered, a month since, with bluish lines of sy edes, with the ragged 
purple of mangels, and the feathery emerald-green of carrots. There 
are umber-coloured patches of fresh-turned furrows; here and there 
the mossy, luxurious verdure of new-spriuging rye; gray stubble; the 
ragged brown of discoloured, frost-bitten rag-weed ; next, a line of 
tree-tops, thickening as they drop to the near bed of a river, and 
beyond the river-basin showing again, with tufts of hemlock 
among naked oaks and maples; then roofs, cupolas, ambitious lookouts 
of suburban houses, spires, belfries, turrets: all these commingling in 
@ long line of white, brown, and gray, which in sunny weather is backed 
by purple hills, and flanked one way by a shining streak of water, and 
the other by a stretch of low, wooded mountains that turn from purple 
to blue, and so blend with the northern eky. 

“Is the picture clear? A road; a farm-flat of party-coloured 
checkers; a near wood, that conceals the sunken meadow of a river ; 
a farther wood that skirts a town,—that seems to overgrow the tuwn, 
so that only a confased line of roofs, beifries, spires, towers, rise above 
the wooc; and these tallest spires and turrets lying in relief against 
a purple hill-side, that is as far beyond the town as the town is beyond 
my window ; and the purple hill-side trending southward to a lake- 
like gleam of water, where a light-house shines upon a point; and 
northward, as I said, these same purple hills bearing away to pater 
purple, and then to blue, and then to haze. 

“Thus much is seen, when I look directly eastward; but by an 
oblique glance southward (always from my library-window) the 
checkered farm-land is repeated in long perspective; here and there 
is a farmhouse with its clustered out-buildings; here and there a 
blotch of wood or of orchard ; here and there a bright sheen of winter- 
grain; and the level ends only where a slight fringe of tree-tops, 
and the iron cordon of a railway that leaps over a marshy creek upon 
trestle-work, separate it from Long Island Sound. 

“To the north, under such oblique glance as can be caught, the 
farm-lands in smaller enclosures stretch half a mile to the skirts of 
a quiet village. A few tall chimneys smoke there lazily, and below 
them you see as many quick and repeated puffs of white steam. Two 
white spires and a tower are in bold relief against the precipitous 
basaltic cliff, at whose foot the village seems to nestle. Yet the 
mountain is not wholly precipitous; for the colamnar masses have 
been fretted away by a thousand frosts, making a sloping débris below, 
and leaving above the iron-yellow scars of fresh cleavage, the older 
blotches of gray, and the still older stain of lichens. Noris the summit 
bald, but tufted with dwarf cedars and oaks, which, as they file away 
on either flank, mingle with a heavier growth of hickories and chest- 
nuts. A few stunted kalmias and hemlock-spruces have found foot- 
hold in the clefts upon the face of the rock, showing a tawny green, 
that blends prettily with the scars, lichens, and weather-stains of the 
cliff; all which show under a sunset light richly and changefully as 
the breast of a dove.” 


On rainy days, it is the habit of our author to sit in this 
pleasant nook, conning the pages of agricultural writers, from the 
days of Hesiod to those of eighteenth-century Englishmen. But 
his interpretation of the phrase “agricultural writers” is very 
wide, since he includes in it all poets who have been strongly 
imbued with a love ofthe country. Thus, he says, in a passage 
full of charming prose rhythm,— 

“The books practical and poetical which relate to flower and field 
stand wedded on my shelves and wedded in my thought. In the 
text of Xenophon I see the ridges piling along the Atvlian fields, and 
in the music of Theocritus I hear a lark that hangs hovering over the 
straight-laid furrows. An elegy of Tibullus peoples with lovers a 
farmstead that Columella describes. The sparrows of Guarini twitter 
up and down alorg the steps of Crescenzi’s terraced gardens. Hugh 
Platt dabbles a wheat-lot, and Spenser spangles it withdew. Tull 
drives his horse-hoe a-field where Thompson wakes a chorus of voices, 
and flings the dappling shadows of clouds.” 


Having thus explained his feelings and intentions in writing this 
volume, he proceeds, on nine rainy mornings, to open his beloved 
writers, and to gossip about their books and their lives. _ Starting 
with the “ Works and Days” of Hesiod, he shows us, in @ suc- 
cession of bright aud living pictures, how the Greeks managed 
their farms, their vineyards, and their orchards ; how the goat- 
herds and shepherdesses of Theocritus spent their blithe days 
among the rocks and woody valleys of Sicily ; how the Roman 
agriculturists ploughed their lands and reared theie flocks and 
herds within view of the palaces and temples of Imperial rule ; 
how Virgil meditated his ‘‘ Georgies” while watching the bees “as 
they circled and stooped in broad noon about some little pool in the 
rills that flow into the Lago di Garda ;” how Pliny made himself ex- 
quisite retreats among the Tuscan hills, and invited his ft iends to come 
and ruralise with him ; and how the later Italians, the French, the 
Germans, and the English, have in their several ways cultivated 
the earth, and written, in verse or prose, of — delights of hill 
and dale, woodland and plain. He is especially rich when he 
comes to England, revelling in our old poets and essayists, and 

from his 
own reminiscences of wanderings in the le 1d of his ancestors. Like 
most Americans, he complains very mucu of our climate though 
we have heard a travelled Massachusetts gentleman di clare that it 
the best climate he ever knew); but he grumbies rather 
inclined to quarrel 


interspersing some exquisite sketches of English scenery, 
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humourously than bitterly, and we are not 1 au 
with him. His account of an old deserted inn, once ives 
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solitude among the mossy fields and grey peaks of Derbyshire, is 
so admirable that we must find room for it :— 


* Ag I sit turning over the leaves of an old book of engravings, 
wondering what drift my rainy-day’s task shall take, I come upon a 
pleasant view of Dovedale in Derbyshire, a little exaggerated, perhaps, 
in the luxuriance of its trees and the depth of its shadows, but re- 
calling vividly the cloudy April morning on which, fifteen years 
agone, I left the inn of the ‘Green Man and Black’s Head,’ in the 
pretty town of Ashbourne, and strolled away by the same road on 
which Mr. Charles Cotton opens his discourse of fishing with Master 
‘Viator,’ and plunged down the steep valley-side near to Thorpe, 
and wandered for three miles and more, under towering crags, and on 
soft, spongy bits of meadow, beside the blithe river where Walton had 
cast, in other days, a gray palmer-fly,—past the hospitable hall of the 
worshipful Mr. Cotton, and the wreck of the old fishing-house, over 
whose lintel was graven in the stone the interlaced initials of ‘ Pis- 
cator, Junior,’ and his great master of the rod. As the rain began to 
patter on the sedges and the pools, I climbed out of the valley, on the 
northward or Derbyshire side, and striding away through the heather, 
which belongs to the rolling heights of this region, I presently found 
myself upon the great London and Manchester highway. A broad 
and stately thoroughfare it had been in the old days of coaching; but 
now a Close, fine turf invested it all, save one narrow strip of Macadam 
in the middle. The mile-stones, which had been showy, painted affairs 
of iron, were now deeply bitten and blotched with rust. Two of them 
I had passed, without sight of house or of other traveller, save one 
belated drover, who was hurrying to the fair at Ashbourne; as I 
neared the third, a great hulk of building appeared upon my left, with 
a crowd of aspiring chimneys, from which only one timid little pen- 
nant of smoke coiled into the harsh sky. 

“The gray, inbospitable-looking pile proved to be one of the old 
coach-inns, which, with its score of vacant chambers and huge stable- 
court, was left stranded upon the deserted highway of travel. It 
stood a little space back from the road, so that a coach and four, or, 
indeed, a half-dozen together, might have come up to the door-way in 
dashing style. But it must have been many years since such a 
demand had been made vpon the resources of bustling landlord and of 
attendant grooms and waiters. The doors were tightly closed; even 
the sign-board creaked uneasily in the wind, and a rampant growth 
of ivy that clambered over the porch so covered it with leaves and 
berries that I could not at all make out its burden. I gave a sharp 
ring to the bell, and heard the echo repeated from the deserted 
stable-court; there was the yelp of a hound somewhere within, and 
presently a slatternly-dressed woman received me, and conducting 
me down a bare hal!, showed me into a great dingy parlour, where a 
murky fire was struggling in the grate. A score of roistering 
travellers might have made the stately parlour gay; and I dare say 
they did, in years gone; but now I had only for company—their 
heavy old arm-chairs, a few prints of ‘fast coaches’ upon the wall, 
and a superannuated greyhound, who seemed to scent the little meal 
I had ordered, and presently stalked in and laid hia thin nose, with an 
appealing look, in my hands. His days of coursing—if he ever had 
them—were fairly over; and I took a charitable pride in bestowing 
upon him certain tough morsels of the rump-steak, garnished with 
horse-radish, with which I was favoured for dinner.” 


This is certainly admirable painting, and there is plenty more 
equally good throughout the work. The volume is one of the most 
charming we have opened for along while. It unites the freshness 
and open-air vigour of the country with the essence of libraries, 
the smell of books, and the reflected lights of genius. 








HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION.* 


_ By dint of judiciously laying themselves out to play the réle scien- 
tific, some men manage to obtain a certain reputation with the public 
as men of science, to which they have in reality little or no claim. 
The uniform, being a respectable one, is much in request, and 

sses muster with the uninitiated as a passport that the wearer 
as performed his share of active service in the fields of research 
and discovery, although in many cases science owes nothing to his 
labours, but would have been defined by the same boundaries as at 
— had he never existed. In contradistinction to these make- 
elieve philosophers, we recognise and welcome in the author of 
the present volume a real worker, who, it is evident, finds the 
pursuit of knowledge labor ipse voluptas, and preaches the worship 
of his goddess with the eloquence that makes converts, and the 
enthusiasm of a devotee. 


_ “Science,” says Professor Tyndall, “ must grow. Ita development 
18 €8 necessary and as irresistible as the motion of the tides, or the 
flowing of the Gulf-stream. It is a phase of the energy of nature, 
and as such is sure, in due time, to compel recognition. ... The 
aspects of nature provoke in man the spirit of inquiry. As the eye is 
made for seeing, and the ear for hearing, sothe human mind is formed 
for understanding the phenomena of the material universe. The 
natural philosophy of our day results from the irrepressible exercise 
of this endowment. One great characteristic of Natural Science is its 
growth ; all its facts are fruitful, every new discovery becoming in- 
stantly the germ of fresh investigation. But no nobler example of this 
growth could be adduced than the expansion and development which 
men’s thought aud knowledge have undergone within the last two- 


and-twenty years, with reference to the subject of heat ‘d : 
all its relationships.” J considered in 








* Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tyndall. F 
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The work is divided into thirteen chapters. The first seven treat of 
thermometric heat ; its generation and consumption in mechanical 
processes ; the determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat : 
and the conception of heat as molecular motion, with the applica- 
tion of this conception to the solid, liquid, and gaseous forms of 
matter, including expansion, combustion, specific and latent heat 
and conduction. The remaining six chapters are devoted to 
radiant heat; the interstellar medium, and the propagation of 
motion through this medium; the relation of radiant heat to 
ordinary matter ; terrestrial, lunar, and solar radiation ; the con- 
stitution of the sun ; the possible sources of his energy ; with 
the relation of this energy to terrestrial forces, and to vegetable 
and animal life. 

Heat furnishes the aliment for the muscles of that all-powerful 
giant yet obedient slave which the genius of a Watt subdued and 
left as a legacy to all succeeding generations,—that untiring 
drudge which grinds our corn, weaves our clothing, forges our 
tools, drives our printing presses, twists a massive cable of iron, or 
spins a gossamer thread of cotton down, impels our steam-ships 
on their ocean routes, defying wind and wave, or whirls us through 
space, when we journey on land, with thrice the speed of the race- 
horse. The achievements of heat through the steam-engine have 
forced the question upon thinking minds— What is this agent by 
means of which we can supersede the force of winds and rivers, of 


_horses and men? Heat can produce mechanical force, and 


mechanical force can produce heat; surely then some common 
quality must unite the two. This relationship once seized, to halt 
was impossible ; other forces of nature were known to be mutually 
convertible ; clearly, then, the generalization must be extended. 


_ Thus the thought grew in magnitude and clearness, till it eventually 


crystallized into the grand idea named by Mr. Grove, one of its 
earliest pioneers, ‘Correlation of the Physical Forces,” being the 
doctrine that the various affections of matter which form the 
domain of experimental pbysics, viz, heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, and motion, are ail correlative, or 
have a reciprocal dependence ; none, taken singly, being essen- 
tial to the production of the others, though anyone may as a force 
produce the others, merging itself or ceasing to exist as the force it 
produces becomes developed. 

Such is the modern doctrine of transmutation, not of metals but 
of imponderables, the conception of which becomes much facilitated 
by the reflection that these affections of matter are no longer re- 
garded as entities, but as modes of motion announcing their existence 
to us by producing determinate impressions on their appropriate 
nerves, or changing the state of matter, and that when considered 
under this aspect their transformation becomes readily conceivable, 
as motion aggregated, or subdivided, or altered in direction or 
character; whilst the doctrine that motion, or force, cannot be 
annihilated, seems to follow as a necessary corollary. Of absolute 
rest, nature gives us no specimen. Everywhere throughout the 
universe, as far as we can discover, matter 1s in motion, not only in 
the mass, as in the planetary bodies, but throughout the infinitude 
of particles of which these are composed. All the changes in the 
kaleidoscope which nature offers to our senses, science now tells us 
arise from the operation of one and the same force variously modified? 
That sound is nothing more than motion of a definite kind is n 
a familiar idea. We know the number of vibrations per sec@id 
which produce a note of a definite pitch—that to double the 


_ velocity produces the octave above—that many ears not otherwise 
_ defective are incapable of perceiving vibrations of high velocity 
| (the chirping of grasshoppers, for instance) which are quite audible 


to others, and that there is a probability, amounting almost toa 
certainty, that there exists a scale of higher notes which are per- 
ceived by insects, though inaudible toman. That heat and light con- 
sist also of motion is now well ascertained, and that their phenomena 
also are regulated by numerical laws—by the ratios of the velocities 
of vibrations—no philosopher can doubt. In fact, the periods of the 
waves in certain cases have already been made the subject of experi- 
mental investigation. The spectrum is to the eye what the gamut 
is to the ear: its different colours represent notes of different pitch. 
The vibrations which produce the impression of red are slower, 
and the ethereal waves they generate longer than those of violet, 
whilst the other colours are excited by waves of some intermediate 
length. Light travels through space at a velocity of 192,000 miles 
a second = 12,165,120,000 inches. Now it is found that the 
length of a wave of red light is +5}55 of an inch. Multiplying 


the number of inches in 192,000 miles by 39,000, we obtain 


474,439,680,C00,000, the number of waves of red light which enter 
the eye in a second. When the length of the waves into which 
the ethereal medium is thrown is z;}5, of an inch, violet is the 
resulting impression. Thus, to produce this colour it is necessary 
for the retina to receive six hundred and ninety-nine millions of 
millions of impulses, or be struck this number of times per second. 

The spectrum, however, if it be allowable to say so, is not defined 
by visibility, but extends beyond the boundary of the red at one 
end and of the violet at the other, the rays beyond the red having 
the greatest heating power, and those beyond the violet the greatest 
power of effecting chemical changes. Thus it appears ‘that the 


, optic nerve is excited only by ethereal waves of a certain mean 


length, and that the visible spectrum simply marks an interval of 
radiant action in which the radiations are so related to our organi- 
zation that they excite the impression of light. The sun or the 
electric light emits an infinity of rays, conveyed by our Jenses and 
refracted by our prisms, and forming, so to speak, the gation 
of the spectrum, but utterly incompetent to excite the™@ptic nerve 
to vision. To adopt the nomenclature of sound, beyond the violet 
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we have rays of too high a pitch to be visible, and beyond the red we 
have rays of too low a pitch to be visible. Thus, we find that the 
length of the calorific waves is greater and their pulsations slower 
than those of the luminous waves, whilst the length of the actinic 
or chemical waves is less, and their periods quicker. The invisible 
rays beyond the red when collected by a lens readily ignite paper 
and other-substances placed in their focus, which shows no trace of 
light. Glass, which is transparent to light, is, in a great measure, 
opaque to the calorific and actinic rays. Bisulphide of carbon 
transmits more of the luminous rays than glass. Rocksalt appears 
equally permeable to all the rays. Solution of iodine is pervious 
to heat rays, but not to light, whilst solution of alum absorbs the 
heat rays, but allows light to pass. By experimenting with these 
substances it has been ascertained that, measured by the thermo- 
electric pile, dividing the radiation from a platinum wire, raised 
to a dazzling whiteness by an electric current, into 24 equal parts, 
1 of these parts is luminous and 23 obscure ;—dividing the 
radiation from the most brilliant portion of a flame of coal-gas into 
25 equal parts, 1 of these parts is luminous and 24 obscure ;— 
dividing the radiation from the electric light emitted by carbon 
points into 10 equal parts, 1 of these parts is luminous and 9 
obscure. In opposition to the doctrine of Newton, that light con- 
sisted of minute particles, Euler made use of the following original 
and acute argument :—We know that smell is produced by material 
particles from the odorous body. In the case of hearing, nothing 
is detached from the sounding body ; and in the case of feeling we 
must touch the body itself. The distance at which our senses per- 
ceive bodies is, in the case of touch, no distance ; in the case of 
smell, a small distance; in the case of hearing, a considerable dis- 
tance; but in the case of sight, greatest of all. It is, therefore, 
more probable that the same mode of propagation subsists for sound 
and /ight than that odours and light should be propagated in the 
same manner. 

The various agencies of nature are so connected that in master- 
ing the laws and relations of heat we make clear to our minds the 
interdependence of natural powers generally. The dissection of 
the sunbeam has shown us the close relationship of heat, light, 
and actinism, and that the first differs from the two others much 
as the long rolling wave of the Atlantic differs from the shorter 
ones of the channel. Nor is the connection of electricity and 
magnetism with the three preceding forces probably less intimate, 
although at present the mode of rapprochement be not so familiarly 
understood. An important generalization has lately been esta- 
blished, which proves the close connection between heat and elec- 
tricity ; viz. it is fonnd that the same numerical ratio expresses 
the conductivity of a metal for heat and electricity, showing that 
the same physical quality which interferes with the transmission 
of the one retards equally the progress of the other—a relation on 
which future investigations will no doubt throw light. Another 
generalization, which we are inclined to regard as no longer 
doubtful, and the importance of which asa means of throwing 
light on the relationships of heat and chemical affinity can hardly 
be exaggerated, is that all elementary atoms, great or small, light 
or heavy, when at the same temperature, possess the same amount 
of the energy which we call heat, the lighter atoms making good 
by velocity what they want in mass. Thus, each atom of hydrogen 
has the same moving energy as an atom of oxygen at the same 
temperature. But, inasmuch as a pound-weight of hydrogen 
contains sixteen times the number of atoms, it must also contain 
sixteen times the amount of heat possessed by a pound of oxygen 
at the same temperature. 

Heat is a specific molecular motion. The wonderful genius of 
Bacon arrived by intuition at the following elevated perception of 
the nature of heat, the marvellous accuracy of which it was left 
for recent researches in physical science to enable the present 
generation to be the first to appreciate :— 


‘When I say of motion that it is the genus of which heat is a 
species, I would be understood to mean, not that heat generates 
motion or that motion generates heat (though both are true in certain 
cases), but that heat itself, its essence and quiddity, is motion, and 
nothing else. .. . Heat is produced by the motion of attrition with- 
out any preceeding heat. Heat is an expansive motion, whereby a 
body strives to dilate and stretch itself to a larger sphere or dimen- 
sion than it had previously occupied. This difference is most ob- 
servable in flame, where the smoke or thick vapour manifestly dilates 
and expands into flame. It.is shown also in all boiling liquid, which 
manifestly swells, rises, and bubbles, and carries on the process of 
self-expansion till it turns into a body far more extended and dilated 
than the liquid itself, viz, into vapour, smoke, or air. . vs Ek rom this 
it follows that the form or true definition of heat (that is, in relation 
to the universe, not simply in relation to man) is in a few words as 
follows : Heat is a motion expansive, restrained, and acting tn its strife 
upon the smaller particles of bodies. But the expansion is thus 
modified : whilst it erpands all ways, it has at the same time an in- 
clination upwards.’—Novam Organum, Book II., Aphorism 20. 


For every motion which takes place on the surface of our planet, 
an equivalent amount of solar heat has previously been consumed. 
Winds, rivers, the disintegration of rocks, the growth of vegetables, 
the force exerted by animals, all have their thermal values, all are 
simply the parcelling-out of an amount of radiant force originally 


derived from the sun. 


and vegetables to grow, thus establishing chemical tensions which 
constitute vast reservoirs of force. In the plant, the production of 
mechanical effects plays quite a subordinate part, whilst the con- 
version of chemical tensions into useful mechanical effect is the 


It is the sun which lifts the water from the | 


bed of ocean to form the mountain torrent, and which causes trees | sible to regard this characteristic from any other than a humorous 














characteristic sign of animal life. A man lifting his own weight 
(150 lbs.) eight feet, consumes one grain of carbon. The chemical 
force latent in food produces mechanical motion and heat. The 
atoms of carbon and oxygen united in carbonic acid have their 
mutual attractions, and resemble a weight resting on the earth. 
But, as the weight can be wound up and prepared for another fall, 
even so can these atoms be wound up, separated from each other, 
and thus enabled to repeat the i sox of combination. The 
solar beam winds up the weight by severing the atoms, setting 
the oxygen free, and causing the carbon to combine with hydrogen, 
and form woody fibre. 

How complicated soever the motions of animals may be, what- 
ever may be the change which the molecules of our food undergo 
within our bodies, the whole energy of animal life consists in the 
falling of the atoms of carbon and hydrogen and nitrogen from the 
high level which they occupy in food to the low level which they 
occupy when they quit the body. In the growth of the vegetable, 
the act of elevation or winding up is performed, and during the 
descent of the atoms in the animal to the level from which they 
started the forces of animal life are evolved. To conclude in the 
eloquent language of Professor Tyndall :— 


“To nature nothing can be added, from nature nothing can be 
taken away; the sum of her energies is constant, and the utmost man 
can do in the pursuit of physical truth, or in the applications of 
physical knowledge, is to shift the constituents of the never-varying 
total. The law of conservation rigidly excludes both creation and 
annihilation. Waves may change to ripples, and ripples to waves ; 
magnitude may be substituted for number, and number for magni- 
tude; asteroids may aggregate to suns, suns may resolve themselves 
into flores and fauns, and flors and faunmw melt in air: the flux of 
power is eternally the same. It rolls in music through the ages, and 
all terrestrial energy—the manifestations of life as well as the display 
of phenomena—are but the modulations of its rhythm.” 








PROMETHEUS THE FIRE-BRINGER.* 


SEVERAL years have passed over our heads since Mr. R. H. 
Horne left London for Melbourne, and abandoned the elegant 
pursuits of literature in one of her traditional seats for the rough- 
and-ready life of a young colony. Since then, he bas gone through 
we know not what strange vicissitudes and adventures. He has 
been a chief of mounted police, in command of the private gold 
escort to and from the diggings; has worked as a gold-digger 
himself ; has lived wild days in savage solitudes of the bush ; has 
acted as a Gold Commissioner, a Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
and a Commissioner of Water Supply for the city of Melbourne ; 
has contributed theatrical criticisms to one of the Australian 
journals, and has astonished all beholders by breaking a steel poker 
across his arm, and by swimming against all comers with his legs 
tied. His name has fora long time passed out of the cognisance 
of those in England who watched his earlier career, and the 
younger generation know him not ; yet at one time he was a man 
of mark. He bid fair to take his stand by the side of Tennyson 
and Browning (whom, in the Dedication of his present work, he 
speaks of as his “old friends”)—and somehow missed it, either 
by the absence of some one element of success the want of which 
could not be supplied by all the other elements, or by spreading 
his mind too much over various forms of literature, or by some 
besetting eccentricity or ineradicable fault. Without a very ela- 


| borate examination of all his writings, it would be difficult, per- 


| haps impossible, to’say why Mr. Horne has thus failed after giving 


such promise of success. But two facts are certain—viz., that he 
has attained no very distinct or sure position among the poets of the 
day, and that there is much in many of his productions which 
shows that he ought to have attained such a position. His epic of 
“Orion” has never, we think, received due justice for the grandeur 
of its conception and the splendour of its writing. In an 
unlucky moment, Mr. Horne determined to test the question 
whether the public would buy poetry if it could be had cheaply, 
by publishing this particular work at a farthing—a circumstance 
which has led small wits and inconsiderate critics into designating 
it “The Farthing Epic.” In England, no less than in France, few 
things can survive a witticism, whether good or bad ; and there can be 
little doubt that “ Orion ” has suffered seriously from this ill-starred 
experiment. It is possible, also, that people may have suspected— 
rightly or wrongly matters not—that there was something of clap- 
trap in this mode of ushering an epic into the world, and may have 
felt that not a little egotism was implied in the test adopted for 
the determination of such a question. Mr. Horne has certainly 
never been wanting in a good hearty opinion of himself. In the 
work now before us, after giving expression to certain feelings of 
deference, he adds, with amusing candour :—“ The humility may 
easily be regarded as perfectly sincere, and not the less so from the 
fact of its being the only public occasion on which I have ever ex- 
pressed such a feeling.” Yet this self-complacency has always been 
accompanied (as in the foregoing passage) by such a rough, blunt 
frankness, symptomatic of a thoroughly honest nature, and by so 
cordial and generous an appreciation of other writers—not only of 
those who sit in the suxl'ght in the receipt of honours, but of 
those who sit in the shade in the receipt of none—that it 1s impos- 


point of view. Mr. Horne’s claims as a poet, however, do not rest 





* Prometheus the Fire-Bringer. By Richard Heary Horne, Author of “ Orion,” 
&e. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
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solely on “ Orion.” He has in two or three works exhibited dra- 
matic powers akin to those which made the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare worthy of their association with him. His “ Death 
of Marlowe”—a trifle in one act—was big with passion and 
thought ; and his “ Cosmo de’ Medicis” and “ Gregory the Seventh” 
were full of subtle conception, vitality, and force. That, at least, 
is the impression left on ourminds after many years ; but we are 
not certain that they did not also share some of the faults of the old 
dramatists—an unevenness, an abruptness, an intermittent, if not 
feverish, strength,—in a word, a fragmentariness,—such as made the 
great aud all-sufficient distinction between Shakespeare’s fellows 
and Shakespeare himself. 

A habit of sinking unexpectedly into a prosaic tone, either of 
thought or of expression—and that very frequently from really 
lofty heights—is, indeed, one of Mr. Horne’s most striking defects, 
as it was of most of the dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I, We find it apparent in many portions of this lyrical 
drama, which we certainly cannot look upon as among the best of 
its author’s productions. Nevertheless, although Mr. Horne 
acknowledges that “criticism is never disarmed by the plea of 
antagonistic or untoward circumstances of any kind,” and that it 
is right that this should be so, we must allow him to state in his 
own words the place and manner in which “‘ Prometheus the Fire- 
Bringer” was conceived and brought forth, if only as a glimpse of 
the wild and perilous lives which the pioneers of our civilization 
are leading in remote dependencies of the empire. The author, 
in his epistle dedicatory to De. Leonhard Schmitz, says :— 


Tn this savage solitude—this Blae Mountain of dark forests, rains, 
and hurricanes — (a region, nevertheless, which may, some day, 
suddeuly become a wildly populous field of gold-miners) — without 
books —without any society—impressed, at times, with a sense of the 
precariousness of haman life, amidst horse-accidents, the fall of mas- 
sive trees, or the evil chances of dark nights in localities abounding 
in waterholes and deep mining-shafts in unexpected places, always 
left quite unprotected,—-this Lyrical Drama was composed, in the 
intervals of labours of a very different kind, and written for the most 
part during the night. When completed, and copied with very great 
care, the manuscript was entrusted to a faithful, but not infaiilible 
hand (at least, as to the bridle-hand), and it was lost, in mist or bog, 
or got astray somewhere; so that I had to reproduce the entire MS. 
from my first rough draft, notes, old maps, and fragments, * against 
time,’ and under other circumstances more adverse than those 
attending its first composition. The labour was a high and hopeful 
pleasure to me, ‘in the first instance; but this unexpected pressure 
tried the temper of the metal severely. You now have the honest, 
undisguised egotism of the whole. Pray pardon it.” 





Ovid banished to the shores of the Euxine could hardly have 
been in so inhospitable a region; yet the ferocity of untamed 
nature should rather excite than depress a poet’s imagination, 
The having to write his work a second time, however, was a far 
more serious triat-; and perhaps to this untoward incident we are 
to attribute the incompleteness, the want of sustained poetical 
power, which we notice throughout this drama. Mv. Horne seems 
to be conscious of the existence in his poem of a somewhat matter- 
of-fact mode of treatment, and he intimates that this is intentional. 
He speaks of “‘ ruggedness ;” but to occasional ruggedness in such 
a subject we have no objection, provided it be instinct with beauty 
of some sort. We are dissatisfied, however, when we find a poet 
becoming positively prosaical. The myth of Prometheus is in the 
highest sense ideal—having its roots, indeed, in the sorrows and 
aspirations of our common nature, and touching on our daily needs, 
but generalising specific facts with the profoundest intuitions of 
poetry. A subject which attracted the genius of @schylus in the 
ancient world, and of Shelley in the modern, must be anything 
rather than “‘ matter-of-fact” in the ordinary sense of the phrase ; 
and a poet, in dealing with it, should never allow the passion and 
the exaltation to flag for a moment. We are far from denying 
that there are some very poetical passages in Mr. Horne’s drama, 
or that the conception generally is lofty and majestic ; but we are 
also conscious that at times the poet disappears, and gives place to 
the mere writer. The verse, for the most part, is choppy and inhar- 
monious, especially in the lyrics, and the assumption of Greek 
forms appears to sit uncouthly on the author’s northern mind. This, 
perhaps, is especially obvious after the splendid production in the 
same manner of Mr. Swinburne—“ Atalanta in Calydon.” It 
requires a very peculiar genius to handle these ancient modes in 
our modern English ; and we think Mr. Horse has not entirely 
succeeded. His “ Orion” had the true classical feeling in parts ; 
but it made no attempt at imitating classical forms, and thus 
escaped the dangers which in this instance have been dared, and, 
we fear, not wholly overcome. Yet there is certainly a fine senti- 
ment of dignity, and of calm, beneficent power, in the character of 
Prometheus as here represented. Such phrases as these are truly 
noble, and deserving of immortality : — 


“Wisdom and Love make all things possible.” 

% * % 

“To know all, is to forgive.” 

a * * 

** And you, my sons, of mortal mould,— 

Trne also in the centre of your hearts— 
Where all, indeed, are true, in their deqgree— 
Treasure my gift—remember well my words, 
And teach yourselves by labour ; offzring prayers 
To the just Gods,” : > 


The latter part of the poem, also, where Prometheus snatches 
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fire from the chariot of the Sun-god, and for his sacrilege is pur- 
sued by the wrath of Zeus, has many passages of great power and 
picturesqueness. Mr. Horne has again proved that he has in him 
some of the best elements of poetry; but we think his genius 
has been cramped by a form not adapted to it, and we shall the 
more regret this if the present work should be, as he leads us to 
expect, not only his latest, but his last. 


THE REPTILES OF BRITISH INDIA* 


WHEN we consider what little pecuniary support our naturalists 
receive from Government, it appears surprising that zoology should 
make such enormous progress as the scientific records of our various 
‘“‘ societies” demonstrate. Notonly do we find that the fauna of our 
own country are being minutely studied, but every day we observe 
new additions to our knowledge of the almost innumerable varieties 
of animal life distributed over other and distant parts of the globe, 
When we inform our readers that the plants of Australia and the 
Cape of Good Hope have been carefully examined and described, 
and that the butterflies of the Amazons and the quadrupeds of 
Madagascar have been investigated and catalogued, they will 
form some conception of the labours of our scientific fellow-coun- 
trymen. The exquisite volume which lies upon our table is perhaps 
as good an example of what natural science has achieved as could 
be adduced. It is an elaborate, descriptive account of the reptiles 
inhabiting our Indian possessions, and is arranged upon so lucid a 
plan, and is accompanied by so many excellent illustrations, that 
it cannot fail to be a standard work of reference upon the subject 
of which it treats. 

To review Dr. Giinther’s volume in these pages would be out of 
place ; the task is one that could alone be successfully completed 
in a purely scientific periodical, and, moreover, would, we fear, 
be of little interest to the general reader. If, therefore, our 
remarks be more sketchy than analytic, want of value in 
the work under notice must not be advanced as the reason. 
Indeed, we apprehend that some of our readers may be ignorant 
even as to the nature of a true reptile, and hence it may be as well, 
in the first instance, to explain what zoologists understand by the 
expression Reptile. There are doubtless many who imagine that 
the simplest definition of a reptile would be “a creeping thing ”"— 
the derivation of the term from repto, I creep or crawl, appearing 
to justify the view ; but such an explanation would be as absurd 
as the popular method of defining a fish to be “an animal which 
lives in the water.” If this opinion of ours be true, it would be 
unwise—or, at least, inexpedient—to descant upon the toxoiogical 
features of Dr. Giinther’s monogram ; for how cou!d one in ignorance 
of the characters of a typical reptile be interested in knowing the 
minute points of difference which serve to distinguish one member 
of the class Reptilia from another? Let us, then, glance at the 
animal kingdom as a whole, and endeavour to arrive at concise 
ideas concerning the group upon which the author has for so many 
years concentrated his attention. 

When we look around us, and, surveying the infinitely varied 
representatives of animal existence, endeavour to seize those 
characters which shall enable us to arrange living objects according 
to their affinities, we perceive that two great natural divisions are 
indicated. If, for example, we take the following animals for ex- 
amination—the dog, fowl, serpent, salmon, lobster, oyster, and 
sea-anemone—we shall find that they present certain features 
(absolute or negative) by which they may be ranged under two 
distinct heads. In the first form we find within the soft portions 
of the body an assemblage of hard parts, or bones, enclosing the 
centrak portion of the nervous system, arranged in an end-to-end 
fashion, and termed by anatomists vertebrae. The other three 
present no trace of a skeleton lying within the soft parts and 
enclosing the nervous organs. In them the soft parts are either 
unsupported by an internal framework, or are enclosed within 
an envelope, which is termed the shell. It seems as though 
Nature were pleased in one case to erect the scaffolding and build 
around it, and in the other to erect the building and protect it 
with the scaffolding. To those animals of which the dog, fowl, 
snake, and salmon are types, and which present internal frame- 
works of bones called vertebra, zoologists have given the name of 
vertebrata—all other creatures are negatively styled in-vertebrata, 
With the former alone we have to do at present. Vertebrated 
animals are not alike either in outer form and appearances or in 
inner anatomical structure, on which account it becomes necessary 
to pursue a further scheme of division so as to group kindred beings 
together. Some animals, such as the dog, the whale, the monkey, 
bring forth their young alive, and suckle them : these are termed 
mammals, Others deposit eggs: these latter, however, differ as 
much from each other as they do from mammals ; hence farther 
grouping is essential. The members of one set have warm blood, 
possess a heart with four distinet chambers, breathe by lungs, carry 
feathers, and are termed birds, or in scientific parlance aves. Others 
breathe by gills, have cold blood, bodies covered with scales, and a 
two-chambered heart, and are called fishes. Intermediate between 
fishes and birds comes another group, the individuals embraced by 
which have cold blood, scaley coats, and a three-chambered heart 
(except in crocodiles), and respire by lungs, or in some instances 
by lungs and gills ; these are designated reptilia. Reptiles, there- 
fore, are distinguished from fishes by the presence of lungs, and 
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by having mor than t wo chambers in the heart; from birds, 
by the absence of feathers; from mammals, by their producing 
eggs, and having a body clothed with scales. The most terse and 


at the same time unimpeachable definition of a reptile would 

aa f wos 4 oy ; oe 
se as follow: 4. vertebrate, cold-blooded animal, possessing 
ungs. 


_Itis of the numerous species of animals included within the 
limits of the class Reptilia, and found in British India, that Dr. 
Gunther discourses. Dividing the entire class into two sections 
the second of which embraces the frogs and other amphibia, he 
gives copious descriptions of the curious tortoises, turtles, croco- 
diles, lizards, snakes (terrestrial and aquatic),and toads. He offers 
here and there, throughout his treatise, observations that must 
interest everyone, whether naturalist or not. Thus, when speaking 
of snakes of the venomous kind, he states that— < 


“‘ The degree of danger depends but little upon the species which 
has infl cted the wound, but rather on the bulk of the individual, the 
quantity of its poison on the temperature and on the place of the 
wound. lLarve snakes h; rger fangs, penetrating more 
deeply into the flesh, and produce and inject a greater quantity of 
poison: the bite of a snake not exceeding 18 to 20 inches in length 
will rarely be followed by a fatal result when the wounded person is 
an adult. Farther, it has been experimentally proved that a snake 
which has bitten several times within a short time exhausts its stock 
of poison, and the effects of éhe fourth or fifth bite are much less 
dangerous ceding, and it may indeed be entirely 
harmless, . . . The wound itself speaks for or against the venomous 

has bitten. When there are numerous 


ve generally la 


than of those pre 
nature of a snake which 
punctured wounds disposed in two lines, the snake is not poisoncas; 
but when there are only two, they are most probably inflicted by a 
venomcus snake 


yt ‘ere is still some hope that it may have 
been one of those 1 xes which have long, non-perforated 
fangs in front.” 
r 7 4 “ee ae . . . 
We much regret that the exigencies of space forbid our making 


further extracts from the most beautiful monogram which has as 
yet been published upon the zoology of any of our colonies. The 
book must always hold high rank as a special treatise; and, 
though it has a fault in common with most zoological treatises—an 
absence of internal anatomical detail—it is, on the whole, a 
production which reflects great credit upon its author. 


Cc A P E CO] ),* 


Mr. THoreav recounts, at some length, a series of occurrences 
and adventures that befel him during a succession of visits which 
he paid in the years 1849, 1850, and 1855 to an unfrequented and 
comparatively little-known part of North America. Cape Cod isa 
kind of peninsula adjoining the eastern coast of one of the United 
States, or, to quote the words of Mr. Thoreau, it “is the bared and 
bended arm of Massachusetts.” He further says of this arm, that 
“the shoulder is at Buzzard’s Bay ; the elbow, or crazy-bone, at 
Cape Mallebarre; the wrist at Truro; and the sandy fist at 
Provincetown.” ‘The author of the present volume, who is 
evidently an American, though with a French name, was accom- 
panied in his rambles across Cape Cod by a friend on the occasion 
of his first and third visits, his second journey being performed 
alone. He spent altogether three weeks on this territory, and his 
travels in the course of that time were undertaken, for the most 
part, on foot ; indeed, he walked three times from one particular 
place to another, and crossed and re-crossed the Cape, on his way, 
not less than half-a-dozen times. He now publishes, for the first 
time, an account of his journeys in the Cape, and has produced a 
book of great variety, filled with amusing anecdotes, and replete 
with narrative, adventure, and historical, geographical, and 
scientific matter. The work is, in many respects, very interesting, 
but the writer’s style is not only rather prolix, but abounds in 
forms of expression peculiar to our Transatlantic cousins, which, 
indeed, are so frequently and so indiscriminately used, that the 
language becomes sometimes almost unintelligible. ertain words, 
too, are often employed, for which, we believe, there is no suf- 
ficient warrant in the English language, and which, in some 
sases, would in this country be considered ungrammatical ; such as 
“blowed” instead of “blew,” &c. Added to this, the narrative is 
often obscure. Waiving these objections, the book is a good one, 
and will probably recommend itself to all persons desirous of 
obtaining a knowledge of the more remote and less known regions 
of America. 

Mr. Thoreau started on his first visit to Cape Cod from Concord, 
Massachusetts, on the 9th of October, 1849, accompanied by a 
friend, as already stated. They arrived at Boston, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding by sea to Provincetown, on the Cape, but, 
learning that the steamer, which should have arrived the previous 
day, had been detained on account of a violent storm, in which, 
according to a street handbill, a hundred and forty-five people had 
perished, our author and his friend decided to travel in a car by 
way of Cohasset, a village in the north. When they arrived at 
that place, they saw hundreds of people flocking to the beach 
from all parts of the country, either to identify the bodies of those 
who had been drowned in the shipwreck, and to sympathize with 
the survivors, or to attend the funeral which was to take place in 
the afternoon. A large hole had been dug in the grave-yard ; and 
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as Mr. Thoreau and his companion walked to the sea-coast from 
the interior, they were met by several farm-waggons and hay-carts 


on their way from the beach to the meeting house, laden with 
large deal boxes, “We did not need to ask,” says our author, 

what was in them. The owners of the wacvons were made the 
undertakers.” The travellers afterwards journeyed by car and 
stage-coach through several towns and villages on the coast, their 
conveyance sometimes stopping before some small shop or dwelling- 
house, from which a tradesman would appear, “ holding up Uncle 
sam s bag, as if it were a slice of home-made cake for the travellers, 
while he retailed some piece of gossip to the driver, really as 
indifferent to the presence of the former [i. ¢, the deal boxes 
containing the dead bodies] as if they were so much baggage.” At 
one place a woman was post-mistress, and she was said to be the 
best on the road ; but our author could not help suspecting that she 
must have subjected all the letters that came under her charge to 
a very close scrutiny. Apples appear to have been both 
profuse in quantity and excellent in quality in the numerous 
cultivated gardens laid out on the plains in the district of Nauset. 
Although the trees were remarkably diminutive,—being in some 
instances not higher than a man’s head, and in others no larger 
than currant-bushes, or only three feet and a half high, notwith- 
standing that they were twenty years old,—the yield of fruit was 
most abundant, a single small plant having borne in one autumn a 
barrel and a half of apples. The largest apple-tree that Mr. Thoreau 
saw in the neighbourhood of Nauset was nine feet high,and branched 
out at the ground five different ways, to the breadth of thirty-three 
feet. ‘This speaks well for the fertility of the soil in some parts of 
Cape Cod. The land, however, for the most part appears to be deso- 
late and uncultivated, consisting in a great measure of a succes- 
sion of wild and sandy plains, bare and arid hills, and savage 
rocky dells or ravines. In some places no kind of vegeta- 
tion will grow, except a curious species of grass, called by the 
inhabitants “ poverty-grass.” This wide tract of desert country 
is diversified and relieved by numerous detached towns and vil- 
lages, like so many oases, while along the bleak and lonely sea- 
shore may occasionally be seen a few straggling huts, cottages, and 
guide or light-houses, the dwellers therein being chiefly pilots, 
fishermen, and sailors. They are curious characters, and have 
generally some wonderful stories to relate of storms, shipwrecks, and 
perilous adventures distinguished by feats of hardihood. In reading 
of the various places which Mr. Thoreau and his friend passed 
through in their journey across the Cape, we frequently find the 
familiar names of celebrated English and French towns, some of 
which are situated close together—such as, for example, Barnstaple, 
Chatham, Sandwich, Truro, Yarmouth, Orleans, &c. These were, 
of course, so named by the European colonists who have at different 
times peopled this part of the world. 

In his concluding chapter on Provincetown, which appears to be 
regarded as the capital of Cape Cod, our author gives a com- 
pendious and interesting history of the discovery of the Cape, and 
also of the various European settlements which have been formed 
there by divers nations of the Eastern hemisphere. Mr. Thoreau 
here often cites, or refers to, as his authorities, all the best 
historical and geographical works, English and foreign, that have 
been written on the subject. The generally received opinion is 
that Cape Cod was first discovered, in 1602, by Captain Bartholomew 
Gosnold, an Englishman. The French, Spamiards, Portuguese, 
and Dutch, subsequently landed here at distant intervals, and for 
atime peopled the place so that, on many of the early maps, 
French, Dutch, and Spanish, as well as English, names appear 
sprinkled all over the Cape, “as it made,” says Mr. Thoreau, 
“part of New France, New Holland, and New England.” 
According to some of the old Icelandic manuscripts, an enter- 
prising voyager, named Biarne Heriulfson, feeling an intense desire 
to travel to Greenland, where his father had previously emigrated, 
set sail for that country, from Iceland, in the year 956, with the 
intention of spending the ensuing winter there ; but, being driven 
by a storm far out of his course, in a south-westerly direction, he 
came within view of the low-lying coast of Cape Cod. As, how- 
ever, this did not answer to the descriptions he had already heard 
given of Greenland, he did not advance any nearer, but “ put his 
vessel about, and, sailing northward along the coast, at length 
reached Greenland,” thus discovering a portion of the American 
continent. But we know not how much faith to place in these 
very early records, which are for the most part extremely vague 
and unsatisfactory, and may therefore be partly, if not wholly, 
fabulous. At ali events, whatever may have been the case 
formerly, the English or Anglo-American element seems now to pre- 
dominate almost all over Cape Cod, the language and names of most 
of the places being English, and the people, manners, customs, 
religion, &c., all traceable to an English origin. lhe author of the 
volume before us says that the autumn, or, in American parlance, 
“ the fall,” is the best season for visiting the Cape, the atmosphere 
at that time being more transparent than at any other period of the 
besides which, according to Mr. Thoreau, the cold and 
dreariness which then prevail in that part of the world “ lend a 
spirit of adventure to a walk.” He concludes by remarking that 
Cape Cod is a spot entirely unknown to the fashionable world, and 
that it is never likely to become agreeable to the aristocracy. In 
his estimation, however, the time must come when it will be a 
place of resort for all New Englanders who seek the — ~ a 
means of recreation, or for the benefit of their health ; and t at, 
during an autumnal or winter storm, 4 lighthouse or tisherman’s 
hut is the true hotel, where-a man may stand, “ and put all 


America behind him.” 
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SCHOOL EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


Ir is by no means the easy task which it might be thought to 
write good notes to the classics for the use of schoolboys. On the 
one hand, it will not do to explain everything, and so get the 
scholar into the habit of working out nothing for himself; on the 
other, it is not fair to make the explanations so scanty that 
the pupil may go wandering on in darkness, line after line. Now, 
different people have different opinions upon the amount of notes 
advisable. “It is a great mistake,” Professor Long remarks in the 
fourth volume of his commentary on Cicero’s orations, “ to overload 
an ancient author with notes;.... if these writers are worth 
reading they should be read with as few notes as possible.” 
Professor Anthon, in his editions, always calls attention to the 
copiousness of his notes, which, certainly, to the everlasting grati- 
tude of the lazy schoolboy, stand him almost in lieu of a “ crib.” 
Put a lad down to get up a tolerably difficult oration of Cicero with 


redit] ¢. ¢., redeunte :” the same difficulty in “ patrias obtruncat ad 
aras” is untouched. Is it really an explanation or a source of con- 
fusion to describe “fessi rerum” as “the common genitivus 
respects ;’? or “‘abiete,” v. 663, as the ablative of material, or 
“fletu,” iv. 369, as ablative of the occasion / ; It is worth while, 
too, to consider whether quotations from Valerius Flaccus, or 
Silius Italicus, or any avowed imitator of Virgil, are in place ina 
book of this character and this design. Here are a few suggestions— 
perhaps it may be thought rather many than few, to make about a 
school-book ; but the truth is that the style of our school-books 


' and grammars is of immense importance in its influence on the 


Anthon’s edition before him, and most likely he remembers very | 


little about it by the end of the half-year, because he finds no need 
to work at his lesson, having everything cut and dried to his hand ; 

ut him down with Long’s Cicero before him, and he will probably 
ion very little of his lesson when he comes up to class, from 
sheer want of assistance—indeed, he will often be informed in 
his notes that there is a difficulty in the passage, but he will 
look in vain for an elucidation of it. The ideal of a school- 
classic would have just such an amount of translation in its 
notes as is absolutely necessary ; just that information which the 
lexicon and the small classical dictionary cannot supply; a 
vigilant notice of such constructions as involve an important 
grammatical principle, for which something like an intelligible 
reason should be given, and not the mere dry grammatical rule. 
The stereotyped repetition of such rules and their ever-attendant 
lists of “ exceptions,” unaccompanied by any explanation of their 
meaning, has done more than almost anything else to render an 
intelligent appreciation of scholarship so deplorably rare in our 
schools. Grammatical rules are learned as if they were a mayiciac’s 


formule, or at best a species of memoria technica. All schoclbsvs | 


; : . . : - : hi ice. i ; his, is in many instances 
think, if they think at all about it, that Cicero and Virgu were | language : his practice, in consequence of this, is in many 


careful not to violate the “ concords,” that they occasionally made 
up their minds to introduce a “ Hypallage,” an “ Anacoluthon,” or 
some other term invented by grammarians ; and our boys are never 
taught why it is that such constructions are found in the language, 
and how it is that grammarians, making an induction from many 
instances, registered them for convenience under some particular 
head. A great deal might be done by notes to the classics, so as 
to make the study of Latin and Greek much more interesting, and 
to put it on a much sounder basis. Also, a most important thing 
for the commentator constantly to bear in mind is, that his reader 
is not a jar te be filled with a certain amount of fluid while he con- 
tributes nothing himself. The commentary that stimulates thought, 
and encourages research, does a real and lasting good to those who 
use it. Is this too high a standard to propose for school-classics ? 
We think not ; and, indeed, it seems all the more necessary to insist 
upon it, as there are so few that come near the standard at all. 

Notes on Virgil for the use of schools would afford as good a 
test as any of a good or bad way of teaching scholarship. We have 
here before us a small volume containing the first six books of the 
fineid, with notes intended, as the preface states, “ for the use 
of schoolboys and passmen.” The bulk of the notes is translated 
from Wagner, but other commentators have not been neglected in 
the compilation. The notes have the advantage of brevity ; they 
are generally accurate, and in many ways represent a considerable 
advance upon school editions of Virgil with short notes. Take, as 
a favourable specimen, the notes on B. i. 181, “ Anthea si quem ;” 
B. ii. 48, on “ aliquis ;’ ii. 136, on “ dum vela darent si forte 
dedissent ;” iii. 203, on “ adeo ;” vi. 88, on “ aéris in campis.” 
But, on the other hand, it is too much to expect that the “ school- 
boy or passman” can dispense with any further assistance in 
the study of the Aineid. There are many important omissions in 
these notes. Why is no explanation given of “ flammis adolere 
Penates,” i. 704—a sufficiently difficult expression surely? Why 
is nothing said of the methods of augury in iii. 360? There is 
something further required in the way of explanation on the pas- 
sages ili. 452, seq., ili. 684, &c.; something more complete on 
“ cumulatam morte,” and the various readings iv. 436. 

The note on iv. 485, about the “soporiferum papaver” is not 


prospects of scholarship in England. They deserve the most scru- 
pulous care; they are a worthy field for our most eminent clas- 
sicists to work in. In the little book under discussion there is 
much to commend and not a little to improve ; but the ground is 
good, and will bear the improvement well. 

A translation of Virgil’s Auneid into hexameters has not been 
put forward in this country for many years: Homer is the quintain 
of most hexametrographers. But a specimen is recently published 
with a certain definite object. “It was undertaken,” says the 
author, “ with a view to assist my own pupils in the work of trans- 
lating Virgil and in the comprehension ot Latin hexameters :—in 
the one case, by setting before them a translation so literal as to 
facilitate their construing of the original, yet too free to lead them 
into habits of indolence by lightenury any of the Jabour involved 
in what may be called ‘ dictionary work ;’ in the other case, by 
presenting to them that translation in the same dress as the 


| original, so that they might become familiarized with the sound 





improved by the small joke with which it ends, or rather up to | 


which it gaily leads. ‘Corripiunt spatia,” v. 315, wants more 
580, &c. In very short notes, the space might be better occupied 
than by the following words, which are supposed to describe the 
game :—“The next operation is more easily understood than 
described. Certainly five minutes spent in the barrack-yard of a 


Oy of cavalry would make it much plainer than the notes of | 
a 


the commentators : "—the passage is shirked. It would be a 
great improvement if the editors would see that the mere use of a 
grammatical name is no explanation of a construction. Here is an 
instance of this looseness. The use of present tenses in Virgil, in 
describing scenes that belong to past time, is very remarkable, and 
deserves careful explanation ; but the matter is not really explained 
to us when we read—“ telo jacet] historic present, ‘ was slain?” “ que 





* Virgil. Aveid I.—VI. With English Notes by J. Clayton, M.A., and 
C. 8. Jerram, M.A., formerly Scholars of Trinity College, Oxford. London: 
Rivingtons, 

The Xneid in English Hexameters, rendered Foot for Foot. By W. Grist, Head 


rs of Ceutral Hill Collegiate Schoo!, Upper Norwood, Book I. London: 
atson, 


no less than the sense of the author, by having Virgil's thoughts 
expressed as nearly as possible in English in the very same metre 
in which Virgil enshrined them.” We hope it may prove a success- 
ful vehicle for education ; but how a translation can fail, more or 
less, to supplant “dictionary work,” unless the English of the 
words is intentionally misrepresented, we cannot quite understand. 

The author has hit upon one prosodaical truth in his Preface, 
and that is that the spondee is contrary to the genius of the English 


to use a trochee where a spondee occurs in the original. “ Never- 
theless, I have endeavoured,” he explains, “to propitiate the 
classical scholar by choosing, for the most part, disyllabic feet, 
having the second syllable long absolutely.” As this way of 


| treating the metre is avowedly an attempt, it shall stand upon 


its own merits. Here is a favourable specimen from Jupiter's 
speech to Venus :— 


“ Thus it is ordered. A time will come in years’ revolations, 
When the descendants of Tros shall tread on haughty Mycena ; 
Phthia shall fall to their prowess; Argos shall lie in subjection. 
Then shall spring from Trojan blood illustrious Cesar ; 
Ocean alone shall his empire bound, and heaven his glory : 
Julius name they him, that name derived from lulus. 
Him shalt thou hereafter receive to the hallsof Olympus 
Laden with Eastern trophies, and bouours divine shall be paid him. 
Then shall the sweetness of peace succeed the horrors of warfare ; 
Faith as of old, religion, with power as Romulus wielded, ; 
Then shall the laws maintain ; and closed with fast’nings of iron 
War’s dire gates shall be shut; while baffled impious Fury 
Sits on her once cruel arms, restrained by chains adamantine, 
Clasped behind her back, and utters her impotent curses.” 


Though why “ Furor” appears as a female is not quite clear. But 
would it not also be well not to make the translation so free as to 
be absolutely misleading? We accept the cunning introduction of a 
new fact by translating “‘rapti Ganymedis honores” as “‘ Hebe’s fall. 
But when “quo numine lzso” appears as “wounded in spirit,” and 
“‘magno cum murmure montis,” “with rumblings like to moun- 
tains,” it seems so free as to be even wrong. Also, when “ stridor 
rudentum” is unnecessarily rendered “ crash of oars ;” when 
“tabule,” in the line— 


* Arma virum, tabuleque et Troia gaza per undas,” 


appears as “archives,” and “solis labores” “ the sun’s life-givin 

labours”—we fear that these renderings will lighten the pupils 
dictionary-work, and ina way in which it was never intended. Nor 
are the scenes always pictured as Virgil means to give them; 
to say that the Timavus “refreshes the meadows” is not by any 
means to reproduce “ pelago premit arva sonanti ;” nor is “ make 
more dense their too liquid burden” at all the idea conveyed by 


. | “ stipant liquentia mella ;” nor is it right to say, in describing the 
illustration, as does the whole account of the game “Troja,” in v. | sidianie at Cartons : ’ " a 


‘Here brave Hector a corpse is dragged by cruel Achilles,” 


for the tense “‘raptaverat” shows that the picture does not represent 
Hector being dragged ; his mangled body is lying before us, about 
to be restored to Priam. as ; 

But the real novelty in this little book is the idea of teaching 
the rhythm of Latin hexameters by means of English ones. It is 
really a new idea—so new as ost to deserve being called 
“ strange.” 








SHORT NOTICES. : 


Romance of London: Strange Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable 
Persons of the Great Town. By John Timba, F.S.A. (Bentley.)—Books 


_ about the traditions of the metropolis have of late years been produced 


by several writers. Leigh Hunt’s “ Town,” and Peter Cunningham’s 
** Handbook of London,” are the two best of the kind that we have; 
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but they are not the only works of this description which modern 
research has elaborated out of ancient records and scattered memoirs. 
The subject, however, does not seem to be yet exhausted, and in truth it 
would be difficult to use up all the existing materials connected with 
the social history of the largest, and in many respects the most 
important, city of the world. Mr. Timbs, the prince of collectors, has 
compiled three volames of memoranda touching on the strange events 
and conspicuous characters of Loudon from very early to very recent 
times. He begins with “ Historic Sketches,” in which he inclades 
some incidents (snch as the execution of Charles I.) which seem to us 
hardly suited to a work of a gossiping character. He then proceeds 
to * Remarkable Duels,” “ Notorious Highwaymen,” “ Rogueries, 
Crimes, and Punishments,’ “ Love and Marriage,” “ Supernatural 
Stories,” “ Sights and Shows, and Public Amusements,” “ Strange 
Adventures and Catastrophes,” and ‘ Remarkable Persons.” Mr. 
Timbs says that his work “ ranges from the building of the first 
bridge at London to the startling incident of a few days since.” 
We do not precisely know what he means by the latter expres- 
sion; and we think bis book would have possessed greater value 
for the next generation, if not for the present, had it contained 
a larger number of recent cases. For instance, under the head 
of “ Rogueries, Crimes, and Panishments” it would have been 
as well to include a few of the more remarkable incidents of 
our own times, such as the Northumberland-street tragedy, the Vidal 
affair, the frauds of Robson, Redpath, Sadleir, and Pullinger, the 
great gold-dust robberies of eight or nine years ago, &c. Those 
striking chapters in our crimival annals (or at least some of them) 
are already beginning to drift out of our reach in the vast, vague 
chaos of back newspapers, and we should be glad to see them pre- 
served in a compact and popular work like that now under notice. 
Mr. Timbs, however, devotes his space mainly (and of this we do 
not complain) to past times, and especially to the wild, roaring, 
rollicking, riotous days spreading over the second half of last century, 
and the first fifteen or twenty years of the present. Contemporary 
memoirs and letters furnish abundant matter for that more recent 
epoch, and Mr. Timbs has availed himself largely of the records thns 
offered to his hands. The reign of Charles II. also yields some curious 
stories, and still earlier ages are made to contribnte to this singular 
miscellany of true romances. As in his former works, Mr. Timbs 
often leaves his authorities to speak for themselves, so that we have to 
regard him more as a compiler than an original writer; but he is cer- 
tainly a most industrious and discriminating compiler. A few omissions 
have struck us in glancing over his pages; but it was scarcely possible 
to include everything. The volumes are most fascinating. Ouce 
opened, the reader fiads it very difficult to close them. He is drawn 
on from one strange narrative to another, until he is forced to the 
conclusion that this painstakiug collector and antiquarian has furnished 
a very powerfa! rival, in the way of absorbing interest, to the latest 
fictions of Mr. Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon. 

A Treatise on the Sanitary Management and Utilization of Sewage. 
By William Menzies, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest and Parks. 
Illustrated with numerous Drawings. (Longman & Co )—Mr. Menzies 
lays claim to having discovered, or brought to perfection, the only 
correct system of draivuage—a system which he affirms is equally 
applicab'e to cottages, dwelling-houses, public buildings, and towns. 
The first place at which he successfully carried out his plans for the 
utilization of sewage was Wellington College, where, in 1859, he 
effected certain results, to the satisfaction of the Prince Consort, who 
was then President. In 1862, Lord Derby, having succeeded his 
Royal Highness as President, requested Mr. Menzies to prepare a 
statement of the principles on which the works were executed, and 
subsequently recommended to the favourable notice of the public the 
pamphlet which grew out of that request. His lordship afterwards 
offered a premium of £200 to anyone who would successfally utilize 
the sewage of a town of 5,000 inhabitants. Since then, Mr. Menzies 
has been constantly studying the question, and in this thin quarto we 
have the matured results of his cogitations and experiments. The 
main features of his system appear to be the separation of the solid 
from the liquid sewage, and the application of the former as manure 
to agricultural lands at a distance from the large towns, while the 
latter is to be used in irrigating pastures and market gardens nearer 
to the towns, it having been found peculiarly adapted to the growing 
of grass and vegetables. The rain-water is to be kept separate from 
both, and to be discharged unpolluted into the rivers. To carry these 
suggestions into effect, Mr. Menzies suggests that the towns should 
have power to purchase land suitable for irrigation, and that the inha- 
bitants should be charged with interest on the outlay, aud receive the 
benefit of any return from the process. For the details of the scheme, 
we must refer the reader to this production of Mr. Menzies, since 
they are too elaborate to be compressed within a few sentences. 

Studies, New and Old, of Ethical and Social Subjects. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. (Triibner & Co.)—We have often before had occasion 
to speak Highly of Miss Cobbe’s writings, while dissenting from some 
of her views. She is a lady of no mean powers of thought, of great 
reading, of considerable knowledge of the world, and of manifest 
conscientiousness and good heart. Thongh possessing a vein of irony 
whenever she pleases to disclose it, the prevailing characteristics of 
her style are kindness, charity, and devotion to human welfare; and 
thongh she can write with all a woman's liveliness and graceful gaiety, 
she is more often grave and meditative, building up some eclectic 
system of morals, or exhorting us to what in her estimation is 
the true religion—the religion of Christianity according to the gospel 
of Theodore Parker. This much we may confidently say—that 
no one will be rendered leas feligions or less reverential by the gentle 
and devout heresies of Miss Cobbe ; and there are fewer expressions of 
these heresies in the volume before us than in some which have pre- 
ceded it, though we do not suppose this lady could write any book 
whatever without frequently entering her protest against the accepted 
forms of theology. Several of the papers in her * Studies, Ethical 
and Social,” have been printed before in Magazines and Reviews ; 
others are original. They treat of many subjects, from the Sacred 
Books of the Zoroastrians to the Philosophy of the Poor Laws, from 








the Ethics of Christianity t6 the manners of young ladies and gentle. 
men in the present day; they are full of matter and of food for thought ; 
they will harm no one who reads ‘them honestly ; and they are calcu- 
lated to encourage in many their wavering faith in the beauty of good- 
ness, and the Divine ends of Truth and Love. 

Thoughts at Seventy-nine. By the Author of “Thoughts on 
Devotivn,” &e. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.) —This little work of 
religious meditations and devotional exercises is intended as a sequel 
to “ Words of Life’s Last Years,” already produced by the same pen. 
The writer, observing the vast movement at the present day towards 
Deism, or some other form of dissent from Christianity, thiuks he 
may be doing a service to doubting or hesitating minds if he sets 
down in plain langnage and in a small compass those considerations 
which have satisfied himself of the truth of Biblical theology. He 
admits that it is probable he shall not have a single infidel 
reader; but he does not write fur those who are settled in their 
unbelief: he simply seeks to influence the unwilling doubters— 
“those whom Baxter describes as ‘haunted with temptations to 
unbelief,’ notwithstanding their strong desire to possess unshaken 
faith, and perhaps partly as an effect of that strong desire.” He 
acoordingly devotes four essays to the discussion of “ Theism,” “ The 
Image of the Invisible,” “ New Testament Precepts,” and “ Conscience 
and its Perversions.” The third of these essays, being by far the 
longest, is divided into eight chapters, treating of the Christian 
virtaes, and the social arrangements as modified by the precepts of 
religion. The author says he was led to write this discourse “ from 
observing in many quarters, habits and modes of life, combined with 
a profession of earnest Christianity, which seem very much to ignore 
and put aside the New Testament spirit of teaching; and, on the 
other hand, from having fuund, in the theory and practice of a few, 
such marked contrariety to customary methods of living as I judged 
to arise from strained and untenable views of what Scripture enjoins 
and commends.” The work concludes with some metrical prayers, 
translations in verse from the German poet Herder, and scattered 
thoughts. The whole is written in a quiet and meditative tone, and 
will doubtless find many readers, 

Autobiography, Correspon lence, Jc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. 
Edited by his Son, Charles Beecher. Vol. II. (Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston.)—The second volume of this work begins with the year 
1824, and continues the story to the day of Dr. Beecher’s death, in 
his eighty-eighth year—January 10th, 1863. The deceased clergyman 
—hetter known in this country as the father of the celebrated novelist, 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, than fur his own writings or preachiog—seems 
to have been an earnest, amiable minister, not devoid of literary 
tart-s, and with that odd vein of grotesque humour so common with 
Americans, and so useful, in many cases, in softening the otherwise 
hard features of Presbyterianism. We do not suppose that the Eoglish 
public generally will care much for these volumes; but to the Dis- 
seuting bodies they will be interesting, as recording the career of one 
who thought as they think, and acted in the spirit of their leading ideas. 

Supramundane Facts in the Life of Rev. Jesse Babcock Ferguson, 
A.M., LL.D., including Twenty Years’ Observation of Preternatural 
Phenomena. Edited by T. L. Nicholls, M.D. (Published for the 
Proprietor of the Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, W., by F. Pitman.) —Whoever is not utterly sick of the subject 
of the Brothers Davenport, their rope-tying tricks, and their platform 
friends and backers, Dr. Ferguson and Mr. Fay, may fiad the whole 
ground gone over again in the present volume of Dr. Nichols, a firm 
believer in the “ Spiritual” theory, and the author of a life of the two 
principal performers reviewed by us some months ago. The work also 
relates the previous career of Dr. Ferguson, who, it seems, is a popular 
clergyman in various parts of the United States. In the course of 
this biography, some specimens are given of certain portions of the 
Doctor's orations, which are supposed to have been eupernaturally 
insp'red, and which appear to our uninspired intellects to be not very 
far from gibberish. It is all very dreary reading, and, having on 
several other occasions expressed at length our disagreement with the 
‘« Spiritualist” doctrine, we are not disposed to waste furtber space on 
it. If, however, we should chance to have a believer in epirit-repping 
among our readers, we hereby notify him of Dr. Nichols’s book, and 
wish him joy of it. 

A Handbook of British Plants. By W. Lowndes Notcutt. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Notcutt says that he has drawn up his little manual 
with a view to supplying “the want of a brief, simple, and cheap 
introduction to the study of British plauts, especially for the use of 
classes in schoola, and for the science classes established in various 
parts of the kingdom under the department of Science and Art.” 
We uiuat leave it those learned in botany and practically acquainted 
with the requirements of schools, to say how far the want has here 
been met. 

We have also received Outlines of Norwegian Grammar, with Ever- 
cises, by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 
(Rivingtons)—a work which undertakes to fill a serious gap in our 
educational literature, there having been hitherto no books to help a 
student in acquiring a knowledge of the Norwegian language ;— 
Le P.tit Précepteur, by F. Grandineanu, late French master to the 
Queen (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder), a “ first step to French con- 
versation,” now in its thirty-first edition ;—Supplementary Evercises 
to Henry’s First Latin Book, by George Birkbeck Hill, B.A. (Riving- 
tons) ;—The Saviour’s Bible, a Plea for the Old Testament, by 
Newman Hall, LL.B. (Nisbet & Co) ;—Residential Manhood Suffrage 
and the Ballot, in a series of Letters addressed to the public press, 
by Juhn Robert Taylor (J. G. Taylor) ;—and Mr. Gladstone and 
Vaford, a Vindication of Mr. Gladstone's Political Consistency, by 
Scrutator (Rivingtons), cleverly argued, and interesting as well as 
important at the present moment. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Ir having been mentioned that Prince Lucien Bonaparte, so well 
known in this country for his researches into our county dialects, has 
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been appointed President of the Paris Universal Exhibition, in place 
of Prince Napoleon, we have to state that Prince Lucien will endea- 
vour to fulfil the duties of the office if requested to do so by the 
Emperor, but that at present it is certainly premature to speak of 
such a change in the appointment as that mentioned in several of our 
morning papers. Prince Lucien rarely visits France more than twice 
in the year, and then only for very short periods. A bachelor and 
an ardent student, his retired mode of life has unfitted him for Coart 
displays; and, should the appointment be made as contemplated, it 
is probable the office will be held by the Prince more in a nominal 
way than from any desire on the part of the Emperor that the President 
should display great official activity. Prince Bonaparte has recently 
purchased a small estate in Essex, and there, and at his house in 
Westbourne-grove, he passes most of his time in the midst of those 
books which constitute the finest linguistic library in the kingdom. 
To private assemblies or public gatherings the Prince seldom pays a 
visit. There is one English society, however, to the meetings of which 
he is an occasional visitor—that formed for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. His [mperial Highness is a good friend to the 
dumb creation,—especially to all horses and dogs that chance to fall in 
his way. 

Mr. Joun Murray states that, in consequence of the time required 
fur the preparation of the Map, the publication of Dr. Livingstone’s 
‘‘ Narrative of the Zambesi and its Tributaries,’ recently announced 
by us as shortly forthcoming, is postponed until the autumn. We 
observe, by the way, that the venerable mother of the great African 
traveller has just died at a very advanced age. 

Poor Jules Gerard’s personal effects have realized an insignificant sum 
compared with what his friends had hoped and expected. His aged 
mother had looked forward to a small income for the rest of her days ; 
but the auction which scattered her son’s guns and hunting-knives to the 
world failed to excite any attention other than that of a few dealers 
and tradesmen who, with one exception, bid for the great hunter’s 
weapons, without attaching the slightest importance to their late 
brave possessor. The only article which was keenly contested was 
the skin of a lion, which Gerard killed on the 30th of January, 1850, in 
the Sequia country. The proprietor of an immense shop on the 
Boulevards, La Regence, gave 600 francs for it, and also bought the 
hunter’s letter, describing the exciting struggle he had with the brute. 

The library of the last hereditary champion of England, Sir Henry 
Dymoke, Bart., of Scrivelsby, is in the market for sale to the highest 
bidder. 

Mr. Gladstone may safely count upon the votes of the grocers and 
tea-dealers at the coming election, for at the present moment he is an 
exceedingly popular personage with them. Everywhere in London, 
and throughout the suburbs, their shops are gaily decorated with 
printed bills, announcing the triumph of the Chancellor in his recent 
reduction of the tea-duty. This shop-window literature, from its 
vast extent and conspicuous character, will provide our favourite 
politician with better displayed and more energetic posters than can 
possibly be exhibited by any other candidate at the forthcoming 
election. Considering the nature of the subject, and the great ten- 
Cency to samenees observable in trade circulars and similar compo- 
sitions, we are bound to say that the grocers have shown a wide and 
varied taste in their selection of encomiastic phrases; but the 
favourite expressions are, ** Gladstone, the People’s Friend!” ‘‘ Down 
again to Even Money!” “ Gladstone for Ever!” and “The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Poor Man’s Help!” 

Mr. Burnand (Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s sculptor-friend), of Pimlico, 
Mr. Noble, of Bruton-street, and Mr. Marshall Wood, of Osnaburgh- 
street, have all received commissions to execute busts of the late Mr. 
Cobden. One is for the Reform Club, and Mr. Bright orders the 
others. 

Military and political biography is the distinguishing 
American literature at the present moment. Amongst the latest 
issues may be mentioned the “Life and Military Career of Major- 
General William Tecumseh Sherman,” by the Rev. P. C. Headly, a 
noted compiler of such books. There have recently appeared biogra- 
phies of General Grant, General Mitchell, and Captain Ericsson. A 
life of Admiral Farragut is to be also contributed to the collection. 
Of one of the most prominent of these notabilities, General Grant, we 
have just heard a little story which we do not remember to have seen 
anywhere in print. A gentleman from Galena, Illinois—Grant’s home 
—is.our informant. The General is a very plain man, and possesses 
singular ideas on the subject of military glory and a warrior’s fame. 
As is not uncommon with American celebrities, the General “ traded 
considerable,” and his particular avocation in life was that of attending 
to the duties of a tan-yard. Grant's tannery is.situated near the 
Galena and Chicago Railroad, and when a deputation of townsmen 
waited upon him a short time since to know in what way the nation 
could reward the hero, the great military tanner replied, ‘“‘ Well, now, 
look here, I don’t mind a few monuments and some testimonials ; but 
what I especially want, is to have a railway depdt down by my 
tannery.” 

The author of “ The Life of Jesus,’”” M. Ernest Rénan, will return 
to Paris from the East early in July. The professor expresses him- 
self well satisfied with his journey, the object of which was to collect 
materials for a companion volume to the former, to be entitled “ Les 
Apdtres.” 

Half a century since, there might have been seen in a few London 
booksellers’ shops certain curious volumes on very strange subjects, 
the text in a plain hand-writing, and the illustrations pictures selected 
from various books. These pieces of literary industry were the labour 
of one Joseph Taylor, an industrious explorer of bookstalls, and a 
student at the great public libraries. He left them with the book- 
sellers for sale at such fancy prices as he thought they might pos- 
sibly obtain from their customers. His topics were so strangely 
chosen that the publishers were afraid to purchase his MSS.; and 
out of nearly one hundred works compiled by him, not more than 
half a dozen were printed. Visitors to the Industrial Exhibition now 
being held in Covent Garden will probably have noticed avolume similar 
to those described above. It is the werk ofa London compositor, and 
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describes his autumn rambles in the county of Kent, The penmanship 
of the volume, including its ornamental initial letters of chapters, 
are sufficient evidences of industry; but it contains also a hundred 
full-page water-colour views, and 27 pen-and-ink-drawings, all sketched 
from nature. The author, Mr. William Dampier, states that his book 
was commenced in 1859 and completed in 1864, the whole of the 
compilation, writing, and delineation having been executed during 
leisure-time before and after business-houra. A portion of the work, 
comprising an account of the town of Maidstone, together with a 
series of rambles over the neighbouring hills, is, we understand, about 
to be published by subscription by Mr. Brine, of Maidstone, and Mr, 
Hardwicke, of Piccadilly. 

A curious sign of the spread of English literature abroad is the fact 
that very recently some of the larger German booksellers have opened 
branch establishments in this country for the purpose of collecting 
English books applicable for the continental market. Messrs. 
Asher & Co., of Berlin, have established themselves in Covent 
Garden, and now Herr Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has opened a branch 
house in Paternoster Row. 

Mr. Schwenck Gilbert, the son of the author of * Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” and other recent popular works, has just joined the Punch 
staff. As this gentleman very cleverly i 
shall probably soon h 
pictures to match. 

Death has recently removed from us, prematurely and suddenly, 
Sir Lascelles Wraxall, the Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, and the author of numerous books, and Mr. Wingrove 
Cooke, once the Chinese correspondent of the Times. 

Our readers will remember the legal fracas between Lord Robert 
Montagu and the Duke of Wellington, a short time since, relative to 
the right of the former to sell the Lady Olivia Sparrow’s papers to 
the British Museum. A similar set of documents—althongh more 
important as historical evidences—is about to be sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, of Leicester-square. .From the catalogue just 
issued, we learn that this gathering of autograph letters and MSS, 
comprises the correspondence of Richard, first Marquis of Buacking- 
ham, and his family, with the most eminent members of the Courts 
and Cabinets of George III., George 1V., William IV., and Victoria; 
the original diary of Richard, first Duke of Backingham ; interesting 
official correspondence of the Grenville family ; and very numerous 
and important letters of the late Duke of Welli As the cata- 
logue is studded with extracts and biographical particulars, it forms a 
very readable analysis of the collection. 

The Editor of the Publishers’ Circular, an earnest student in English 
literature of the Queen Anne period, says :—‘* How it comes to pass 
that we have no biography of Sir Richard Steele, except Dr. Drake’s 
little sketch and Mr. Thackeray’s brief though beautifal notice in his 
‘Lectures on the Humonurists,’ is not very easy ; but we 
observe that Mr. H. R. Montgomery undertakes to sapp'y this defect 
in our biographical literature. ‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Sir Richard Steele, Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot,’ is the 
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title of his book, which is to appear ina few days, in two volumes. 


No man of the Queen Anne period deserves biog: honours 
better than the creator of Sir Roger de Coverleyv and the ori rinator of 
periodical essay-writing ; and the life of Steele had romance enough in 
it to make a popular book, if the details could be found. Unfortunately, 
the early and more romantic portion of the career of a man of genius, 
who raised himself from comparative obscurity, generally leaves few 
traces for the biographer’s research, and the records of these times 
are not very abundant. But we may see from Mr. Carruthers’s 
‘Life of Pope’ how much that is interesting about men of that 
time may be brought together by patient industry working with a 
love of its labour. There are plenty of modern bookwrights who 
would turn us out in a few weeks a couple of volumes of * Memoirs 
of Steele,’ stuffed with copions extracts from the Tatler, the 
Guardian, the Lover, &c., and wholesale insertions of the well-known 
two volumes of letters which Nichols published ; bat we hope that 
Mr. Montgomery will be able to tell us something more about Steele 
himself than others have done, and will clear up the history of Steele’s 
first marriage, his West India estate, his enlisting in the Guards, and 
other matters.” 

Mr. G. Linvzeus Banks, who took such an active part in the unfor- 
tunate Shakespeare celebrations last year, is about to publish a novel 
entitled ‘* God’s Providence House.” 

Messrs. Situ, Exper, & Co. will publish immediately ‘A Vindica- 
tion of the Marquis Dalhousie’s Indian Aministration,” by Sir Charles 
Jackson ; ‘ Principles of Reform, Political and Legal,’ by John Boyd 
Kinnear; ‘‘ Noel, or It Was to Be,” by Robert Baker and Skelton 
Yorke, two vols.; “ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” by Georgiana M. Craik, 
author of * Winifred’s Wooing,” “Lost and Won,” “ Riverston,”’ &., 
two vols. post 8vo.; “Shellburn,” by Alexander Leighton, post 
8vo., &e. 

Messrs. CuapmMan & Hatt will publish Mr. Spencer Hall’s volame 
on the Simancas Papers announced in our last as being in preparation. 

Mr. Bentiey will publish immediately ‘* Astronomical Geology,” 
by R. G. M. Browne, and a new volame of M. Guizot’s Memoirs, 
entitled “ I’rance under Louis Philippe, from 1841 to 1847.” 

A oorrespondent of the Indépendance Belye states that the first 
pages of the second volume of the “Histoire de Jules César” are 
being set pp at the Imperial Printing-office. 

Two polemical works published by Denru are at present attracting 
great attention in Paris—‘ Le Christ,” by Emile Barrault, and ‘ Les 
Actes des Apdtres,” by H. Delaunay. 

The popular writer, Eugéne Miiller, has just brought out a new 
novel at the house of Herzen er Lacrorx, called “* Pierre et Mariette.” 

“La Vierge Folle” is the title of a new romance by M. Jales de 
Wailly the younger, published by AcnILLE Faurs. 

M. Trebois has brought out a book at. M. 
**La Conscience de M. Coco,” treating of the habits of 
clefgy. The work is said to be extremely interesting. 

MM. Garnrer Fries have just published “* Da Principe de l’Art 
ef de sa Destination Sociale,” by P. T. Proudhon. 
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